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Costly business forms make mighty 

expensive scratch pads. Yet thousands 

of business organizations find no 

better way to salvage office and factory forms that 

have become obsolete. This salvage value is only a 

fraction of the original cost. Most of the cost be- 

comes a complete loss chargeable to obsolescence. 
Executives who suppose their expenditures for 


business forms are in the “pin money” bracket, find 
y 


MULTIGRAPH 


In the Multigraph line 
there is a machine that will 


do these things for you: 


1. Provide the forms your 
business needs, in just the 
right quantities, how you want 
them, when you need them. 


2. Eliminate the buying and 
storing of large quantities in 
order to obtain “long run” 
prices. (That’s where obso- 
lescence really starts.) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ° Cleveland, O/ 0 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 
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ample proof to the contrary when they analyze the 
yearly cost of all forms. A check-up on losses due 
to obsolescence alone is enlightening. And bear 
in mind that obsolescence is only one of many factors 
which combine to make the subject of business forms 


one that deserves careful attention in every business. 


ENDS 


3. Eliminate the price penalty 
of “short runs.” 


4. Provide flexibility which 
enables you to design new 
forms and revise old forms 
without excessive cost. 


5. Effect worthwhile savings 
at no sacrifice of quality. 


6. Eliminate red tape in pro- 
viding forms and communi- 
cations for every department, 
where the need exists. 


OBSOLESCENCE—/lué 


Regardless of the kind or 


quantity of business for 


required, you can ad 
Multigraph methods to 


ms 
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mediate and permanent ad- 
vantage. Discuss the ma‘t 


with the nearest MI 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY 
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principal city ph 


books. You’ll be surpr: ¢ 


to learn how many ° 
these methods can pr 
ably serve you. 





“this year a new car—the Mercury 8—joins the Ford-Lincoln family . . . fulfilling the desire 
of many motorists for a quality car priced between the Ford V-8 and the Lincoln-Zephyr V-12 and 
combining many virtues of each. The Mercury brings to a new price field an established tradition 


—the Ford tradition—of progressive engineering, mechanical excellence and outstanding value. 


THE NEW 


WMO O RV Bre 


PROODwUcCT T H E F O BR D MOT CO R cOMPAN Y 


The Mercury 8 is a big, wide car, with exceptional room for passengers 
and luggage. Clean, flowing body lines are Lincoln-Zephyr inspired. 
A new 95-horsepower V-type 8-cylinder engine assures brilliant per- 
formance with V-type economy. Mercury brakes are hydraulic; body 
and chassis all-steel, Appointments and upholstery are luxurious. 
New developments in weight distribution, soundproofing and seat 
construction make the Mercury an extremely comfortable and quiet 
car... . Your Mercury dealer invites you to see this new quality car. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW MERCURY 8 @ luxurious appointments and uphol- 
16-inch wheelbase; more than 16 feet  stery ® new soft seat construction 
over-all length © exceptional width © scientific soundproofing ® balanced 
and room for passengers ® new 95-hp. weight distribution and center-poise 
V-type 8-cylinder engine © new _hy- design @ large luggage compartments. 
draulic brakes © modern flowing lines FORD-BUILT MEANS TOP VALUE 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, MAKERS OF FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 
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¥ R A N S I T I O N as a wife,” that she “flew into rages when 





Born: 


A daughter, to Boris Kariorr, Eng- 
lish character actor, and the former Doro- 
THY Sting, in Hollywood. News of his first 
child’s birth reached Karloff at the studio 
while he was making a new Frankenstein 
picture. He rushed to the hospital without 
removing all of his horrifying make-up. 
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Birthday - 

Vice PRESIDENT 
Joun N. Garner, 70, 
in Uvalde, Texas, 
Nov. 22. He went 
deer hunting for the 
first time this season. 
Failing to bag a buck, 
he brought home a 
few wild ducks for 
his Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 
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Married: 


In New York, by Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia, Rexrorp Guy TuGweELL, 47, 
chairman of the City Planning Commis- 
sion and former Brain Truster, and Grace 
Fake, 30-year-old director of the arts 
project of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Tugwell, who left his job as professor 
of economics at Columbia University to 
become one of the President’s first advisers, 
held jobs as Assistant Secretary and Un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture, and director 
of the Resettlement Administration. Re- 
signing from public office in January 1937, 
he became vice president of the American 
Molasses Co.—a job he kept for fifteen 
months. His first wife, the former Florence 
E. Arnold of Buffalo, obtained a Nevada 


divorce last August. 





Diworce Sought: 


From Bette 
Davis, 30-year-old ac- 
tress and 1935 win- 
ner of the Motion 
Picture Academy 
Award, by Harmon 
O. Netson, former or- 
chestra leader, in Hol- 
lywood. Last week, 
after two months’ 
separation, she tele- 
graphed movie re- 
porters: “There will 
not be any reconcilia- 
tion. Harmon will 
apply for a divorce.” 
The next day he did, 
charging that she 
“neglected and failed 
to perform her duties 


Wide World 


asked to exhibit evidence of conjugal affec- 
tion,” and preferred to spend her time 
home reading. 





Arrived: 


Ernest Hemincway, American au- 
thor, in New York, from the Spanish war 
front. He predicted that the loyalists would 
win if their food supply can hold out long 
enough: “The rebels know they can’t win 
a military victory, and they will try to 
starve out the loyalists.” 


Gracie FIe.ps, 
40-year-old English 
stage and screen 
comedienne, in New 
York, en route to 
Hollywood. Though 
comparatively un- 
known in this coun- 
try, “Our Gracie”— 
as she is affectionate- 
ly called at home—is 
Britain’s best-loved show woman and the 
world’s highest-paid entertainer (1936 sal- 
ary, $750,000, plus income from stage ap- 
pearances and phonograph recordings). 
Early this year, King George VI awarded 
her the ribbon and badge of a Dame Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire. 





Acme 





Joined: 





International 


By Srxcuair Lewis, author and play- 
wright, the Actors Equity Association, a 
union affiliate of the A.F. of L., in New 
York. Later this month Lewis, supported 
by Flora Campbell, will open in Columbus 
in “Angela Is Twenty-Two”—a play he 
wrote with Fay Wray. Heven Hayes, well- 
known stage actress, sponsored his Equity 
membership and presented him with a 
congratulatory kiss. Lewis remarked: “I 
didn’t know Actors Equity was like this. 
It’s a revelation to me. Why didn’t I join 
before? Writers don’t get anything like 
this.” 
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Debuted: 


Avice Marste, 25-year-old Nation, 
Women’s Tennis Champion, as a caf 
singer in the Sert Room of the Waldort. 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Equipped 
with a scarlet tulle evening gown and , 
repertoire of three popular songs, the (aj. 
fornia girl makes her first appearance De. 
1. Anxious for success, she said: “My voig 
is—well, if I were a good singer, I woul 
be a contralto. I love to sing slowly  ,, 
I’m a quiet singer—not a speedy ong. 
I’m the first tennis champ to be a singer 
and I hope my friends—I mean the cys. 
tomers—like me.” 





Disputed: 


Where Sir OswaLp Mos ey, 42, Brit. 
ish Fascist leader, and Diana Freemay. 
Mitrorp Guinness, 28-year-old daughter 
of the pro-Nazi peer, Lord Redesdale, were 
married. This week London newspapers 
announced they were wed in Munich last 
December, with Chancellor Hitler as best 
man. Mosley charged the Munich story 
was false because he hasn’t visited Ger. 
many in two years. He did not deny the 
marriage but would not say where it took 
place. 





Honored: 


Hueco L. Buack, 
Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, 
by the Southern Con- 
ference for Human 
Welfare, at Birming- 
ham, Ala. He received 
the Thomas Jefferson 
Medal as “the South’s 
most outstanding 
statesman in promot- ; 
ing human welfare.” Wide World 
In a twenty-minute acceptance speech— 
his second address since his appointment 
to the bench last year—the Justice pledged 
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his services to the South, to the nation, 
and to the Jeffersonian formula of good 
government: “Equal justice to all and 
special privileges to none.” 















Assured: 


By the generosity of Lorp NurFFiEt), 
English automobile manufacturer and 
philanthropist, that every hospital and in- 
stitution in the British Empire will be 
equipped free of charge with an artificial 
respirator to aid in combatting infantile 
paralysis. The builder of the Morris cat 
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turned part of his 
Cowley works over to 
manufacture of the 
mechanical lungs. 
The first 5,000 respi- 
rators will cost Nuf- 
field—who has al- 
ready given away 
$49,000,000 of his 
personal fortune— 


about $2,500,000. 
Wide World 


Sold: 





At auction, the 
original manuscript of 
Epwin MarkK#HAM’s 
“The Man With the 
Hoe,” to a New York 
book dealer for $700. 
Consisting of 49 lines 
and about 480 words 
—four lines of which 
were scratched out by 
the author—it bears the 86-year-old poet’s 
autograph and attestation of authenticity. 


Died: 


Mrs. Genevieve Macavtay, 53, wife 
of William J. Babington Macaulay, Irish 
Minister to the Holy See, and former wife 
of the New York utility financier, the late 
Nicholas F. Brady, of a blood ailment in 
Rome, Nov. 24. Internationally known 
for her welfare work and gifts to Catholic 
charities, she was awarded the title of 
Papal Duchess. 





Prager from Soibelman 





Henry Hersert McCuvre, 64, former 
editor of McClure’s Magazine and the 
McClure newspaper syndicate, of a heart 
attack, in New York, Nov. 24. During his 
career he was credited with discovering or 
promoting many famous authors, news- 
paper men, and cartoonists, including H. I. 
Phillips, Frazier Hunt, Percy Crosby, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, Booth Tarkington, 
Charles Dana Gibson, H. T. Webster, and 
George Jean Nathan. 


Left: 

By Joun D. Rockerexter Sr., bil- 
lionaire oil king who died in Florida May 
23, 1937, at the age of 97, a gross estate 
of only $26,140,838 according to an ap- 
praisal filed in New York. Rockefeller, 
whose personal fortune was once estimated 
at between $1,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,- 
000, gave away $530,853,632 in benefac- 
tions and generously provided for his son, 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., and other heirs 
before his death. According to his will, the 
skeleton fortune—after payment of debts, 
small bequests, and Federal and state taxes 
estimated at $16,630,000—will be placed 
in trust for his granddaughter, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Strong de Cuevas, and her two chil- 
dren, now living in Lakewood, N.J. 
Among the items listed in the Rockefeller 
estate were “six gold-plated collar but- 
tons, no value.” 





LETTERS 





Newsweek in Peru 

On a recent tour to Peru, visiting all 
our mission stations, I was unable at first 
to secure current news of the United 
States and the rest of the world, since I 
was unable to speak or read Spanish. 

However, I soon discovered that many 
of our missionaries were receiving News- 
WEEK, which made it possible for me to 
be in touch with the important news of 
the world. 

I have been a reader of Newsweek for 
a long time but never realized its full 
value until I left the States. Take, for 
instance, the primary elections in many 
parts of the United States, in which I 
was intensely interested. To my joy and 
pleasant surprise, in only a little over a 
week, I was reading the results in News- 
WEEK, way down in Peru. 

You can be assured that NEWSWEEK is 
a great blessing to our many missionaries 
in Peru, as well as in other parts of the 
world. 

FRED VOGLER 
General Council, Assemblies of God 
Springfield, Mo. 





The Cockfighting Pictures 


A copy of Newsweek for Oct. 31 has 
just come to my attention. 

In the interests of accuracy and in 
justice to Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, who 
may not relish being held responsible for 
someone else’s pictures, I would like to 
point out that only the picture in the 
first column on page 34 is Dr. Edgerton’s. 
The other six cockfighting pictures on the 
page are mine. 

Incidentally, you did a swell job on the 
reproductions. 

TOM FRANKLIN 
Chief Photographer 
The Charlotte News 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Newsweek ran the credit line “Courtesy 
of Dr. Harold E. Edgerton” because this 
was the request on the pictures received 
from Little, Brown & Co., publishers of 
the book on cockfighting. 





The Lima Conference 

Small signs of political and social peace 
are arising on the world horizon. The 
Lima Conference, starting Dec. 9 and a 
natural prodigy of the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference, is a step beyond the chauvinistic 
nationalism (Fascism and Neo-Commu- 
nism) that endangers world peace today. 

About the conference two things are 
significant: The gathering together for a 
conference on political and social problems 
of the Western Hemisphere, plus the new 
feature at such meetings of an interna- 
tional police force, called defense. This last 
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feature is a strong point where the 
of Nations was weak. 

This conference may give birth to 
necessary and greater unification of #y 
peoples on the Western Hemisphere, a stp 
in the far future. At this conference cop 
mittees, in addition to those on west, 
hemispheric defense, may be appointed t 
begin a study of social, political, ap 
economic problems of the people of ¢} 
Western Hemisphere. May this confereng 
have positive, future objectives as wel] 
negative objectives—western defense. 

EARL W 

Granger, Wyo. — 





Cats ( Conclusion) 

I have been quite diverted by the lette 
over the cat controversy and think th 
prize for human credulity should 
awarded the lady who tells of her cat wh 
smacked the face of the other cat fg 
catching and killing a bird. 

Which reminds me of Jerome K. Jer 
ome’s story about the dog, who, whe 
given a penny, would run to the baker’ 
shop and the baker would give him 
penny bun for it. One day the baker in 
dishonest moment gave the dog only 
halfpenny bun, whereupon the dog ran ou 
of the shop and brought in a policeman. 

The approaching season’s greetings t 
Newsweek. May it grow and prosper fo 
its wide interest and human understanding 

CHARLES D. HUNT 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


With publication of the foregoing lette 
Newsweek closes the celebrated contro 
versy of the Society Cat, pictured in the 
Oct. 17 issue. To the hundreds of othen 
who sent in letters—most of them not 
printed because of lack of space—and the 
several who sent pictures of their pets, 
Newsweek extends thanks. 





Appreciation 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
tell you how much I appreciate News 
wEEK. We have weekly current-events dit 
cussions in history and I can truthfully say 
that Newsweek is the basis for most of 
my opinions... 

It, to me, is the outstanding magazine 
or newspaper in the field of current events, 
today. The constant striving for accuracy 
is commendable, and its interpretation of 
the news is refreshing after seeing nothing 
but violently biased editorials all week . .« 

It has oft been said that the only hope 
for democracy is for the people of the 
nation to take an active and vital part im 
the public life of the country. Newsweek 
stimulates national interest as well as i 
terest in foreign affairs. It . . . is truly # 
recreation in education, and is typically 


American. : 
BRUCE BRADWAY 
(Age 15) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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AGENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


FOR LOOKS 


LaSalle sets the style pace again—and 
No question about it! 
cars ar: 
admitt: 
with L: Salle’s trimness—its low-swung 
lines—i3 over-all balance. And LaSalle 
is not « ily beautiful—it’s different! It 
has in: ‘viduality. 


ype radiator—to its artistically- 


Wherever motor 
discussed, you hear this freely 


|. There’s nothing to compare 


From its narrow, 


ear ensemble . . . LaSalle looks 


Yes— 


other car in the world. 


cy A LASALLE 














5-Passenger 4-Door Touring Sedan, $1320. White sidewall tires, wheel dises, optional at extra cost * 


when you own a LaSalle, you stand 
completely apart in the world of motor- 


dom. If youdoubtit—ask your own eyes! 


FOR LUXURY 


And when you step inside—what you 
see will thrill you just as much as 
LaSalle’s smart exterior. Upholsteries 
are gorgeously beautiful, and tailored 
in the finest custom manner. Hardware 
and fitments are attractively designed 


and handsomely finished. Vision is 


BY A CADILLAC 


extraordinary—fully 25% greater—with 
wide doors and windows, and large, un- 
obstructed windshield. And, when you 
go for a demonstration— you find luxury 
personified—for here is the finest com- 


fort ever offered in a medium-priced car. 


FOR LOW Cost 


‘1240 


AND UP. * Delivered at Detroit. Transpor- 
tation, state and local taxes (if any) extra. 


V-S ENGINE 





THE ‘49rs SET THE PACE FOR ‘39 [= 





To our forefathers, 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


e 9 
in Tomorrow's 
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Corcoran Losing Out? 


The frequent reports that Tom Cor- 
coran is being sidetracked as a close 
Roosevelt adviser are bunk. The stories 
have originated at two sources: Corcor- 
an’s friends, who think he’s been made to 
seem too important for his own good, and 
the White House secretariat, who think 
the Corcoran publicity has been injurious 
to the President. The fact is that Tommy 
still has his hand in most White House 
policies and utterances and still ranks with 
Hopkins as one of F.D.R.’s closest ad- 
visers. 


Homer Martin’s Quandary 


Although Homer Martin technically 
asked the Dies committee simply to post- 
pone his appearance before it, friends say 
he'll risk going to jail rather than testify. 
The explanation is simple. Having pre- 
viously accused several of the U.A.W. 
vice presidents of being Communists, he 
has now given in to pressure from C.I.O. 
top men, has agreed to soft-pedal his 
Communistic charges, and has endorsed 
the C.1.O. leadership in glowing speeches. 
Now, if he should appear before the com- 
mittee, he would either have to revive his 
old charges of Communism or publicly 
admit he had reversed himself. 


Congressional Outlook 


As the next session of Congress nears, 
the broad outlook becomes reasonably 
clear. Unless F.D.R. insists unexpectedly 
upon ultracontroversial measures, there 
will be no Democratic-Republican coalition 
in Congress; Democrats are too intent up- 
on preserving at least the outward appear- 
ance of unity in preparation for 1940. The 
session will be unusually long, lasting at 
least until midsummer. Improved national 
defense not only will be the keynote of 
Roosevelt’s message Jan. 3 but will be 
used as an argument for proposals affect- 
ing everything from taxes to agriculture. 


Legislative Line-up 

Here’s an informed consensus on the 
major Congressional issues: Congress will 
“pprove expansion of the social-security 
Program; a modified reorganization bill 
(calling for six White House secretaries, 
some limited shifting of bureaus, and 









possibly a new Department of Social 
Welfare); continuation of large-scale re- 
lief (but probably with less discretion left 
to the executive branch); sweeping na- 
tional defense, legislation; and a new tax 
bill extending nuisance taxes, probably 
applying a “defense tax,” and possibly re- 
viving processing taxes. Congress will de- 
bate at length (outlook not now clear) 
extensive revision of the farm program, 
amendment of the Neutrality Act to per- 
mit a firmer stand against aggressor na- 
tions, Wagner Labor Act amendments, 
and Sheppard committee recommendations 
for strengthening the Corrupt Practices 
Act. 


Capital Conversation 


Last week informed Washington quar- 
ters discussed: The widespread belief that 
Maj. Gen. Malin Craig’s successor as 
Chief of Staff next year will be either 
Maj. Gen. Hugh A. Drum or Maj. Gen. 
John L. De Witt . . . The well-founded 
report that Representative Coffee of 
Washington intends to replace the de- 
feated Maury Maverick as leader of the 
House’s Left-wing bloc . . . The indica- 
tions that all but one member of the TVA 
investigating committee will vote approv- 
al of Roosevelt’s removal of TVA Chair- 
man Arthur Morgan . .. The way As- 
sistant Secretary of State Berle, who was 
cordially disliked by State Department 
reporters when he took office, has now won 
many of them over. 


Plane Makers’ Doubts 


Despite the recent show of good will 
and cooperation at the Washington con- 
ferences between aircraft makers and War 
Department officials, the industry is far 
from enthusiastic over the Administra- 
tion’s huge aerial armament program. The 
main objection that is to be raised in 
aeronautical publications is that the pro- 
gram calls for such sudden increases in 
plants and personnel that it may result in 
inefficiency and in the sacrifice of con- 
tinual design improvements in favor of 
mass production. Another major objection 
that’s being voiced less publicly is that 
such rapid expansion will force the in- 
dustry to rush out and get much new 
capital—which means that many of those 
now at the head of aircraft companies 
would lose control to the banks and 
others who put up the new money. 


New North-South Highway 


Secretary Ickes, as PWA head, is seri- 
ously contemplating a North-South super- 
highway roughly following the route of 
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the Mississippi River. He has approved 
the general idea and is now having the 
details of the project investigated. 


Trivia 

WPA Administrator Hopkins denies the 
published report that he or his friends 
have asked a well-known newspaper man 
to write a biography of him ... The 
origin of that phony anti-Semitic quota- 
tion from Benjamin Franklin, revived last 
week in the Nazi press, has been traced 
back to the Silver Legion (formerly Sil- 
ver Shirts), American Fascist organiza- 
tion Harold Laski, the left-wing 
British political scientist, has become a 
good friend of Justice Black. 





Purge of Austrians 


You probably read soon of the amaz- 
ing effectiveness with which Reich agents 
have been ridding the government service 
(and important trade-union and business 
posts) of Austrians who had sworn al- 
legiance to Hitler and accordingly been 
retained in their jobs after Anschluss. 
Amid the confusion of the drive against 
Vienna Jews, the secret police arrested 
some 5,000 non-Jews in Vienna’s Ninth 
District alone. Many of these have now 
been released, only to find themselves 
pensioned off from their government jobs 
or transferred to subordinate positions in 
other localities. The former military com- 
mander of Vienna, only high Austrian 
officer kept on the active list, has now 
been made supply officer of a third-grade 
garrison in Saxony. 


Chinese Guerrilla Flop 


Studied opinion of war correspondents 
in the Orient is that China’s much-pub- 
licized guerrilla warfare against Japan has 
so far proved a fizzle. Proof of that lies in 
Japan’s successful operation of communi- 
cations through the occupied areas. But 
the Chinese government’s new plans to 
take over active direction and arming of 
the guerrillas may yet make the fighting 
at least moderately effective. Note that 
most students of the subject still don’t 
foresee the end of the war; they believe 
both sides could continue fighting for an- 
other year, if necessary. 


Nazi-Protestant War 


The Reich’s anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jewish drives have somewhat obscured 
the fact that an extreme Nazi crackdown 
on the Protestant church appears definite- 
ly in the offing. As added proof of this, a 
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Periscope correspondent has seen a copy 
of a speech delivered at a closed party 
meeting by Culture Director Alfred Ros- 
enberg; the speech announced that the 
Protestant church would be liquidated in 
favor of a Nazi cult but warned that the 
liquidation must be carefully executed so 
as to provoke a minimum of popular re- 
action. Now Nazi leaders’ feeling against 
the church has been intensified by their 
knowledge that Protestant leaders in Ger- 
many planned an anti-war campaign to 
begin on Sept. 30—a campaign that was 
forestalled only by the Munich peace 
accord. 


Reich’s Jewish ‘Fatalities’ 


While many reports of Nazi persecu- 
tions of Jews have been exaggerated, last 
week’s story (denied by the Reich) tell- 
ing of hundreds of Jews killed in concen- 
tration camps seems to have had foun- 
dation. Though German officials have in- 
sisted that no Jews were killed in the new 
pogroms, reliable observers who have just 
reached other countries insist that at least 
some 200 Jews have met their death. Most 
of these are said to have died at the 
Sachsenhausen and Buchenwald concen- 
tration camps as a result of the beatings 
received when they were forced to “run 
the gantlet” between lines of Nazi guards. 


Foreign Notes 


On his recent visit to Pescara, Musso- 
lini jounced out of his car at a public 
square and asked directions of a woman— 
only to have her faint dead away upon 
recognizing him Piqued by Reich 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop’s re- 
quest that the Belgian press be cautioned 
against publishing news distasteful to Ger- 
many, the Belgian Government simply 
turned the request over to the national 
Press Association—which made a prompt 
one-word reply: “No” ... An old British 
official report which mentions unfavorably 
Germany’s treatment of its colonies has 
just been withdrawn from public sale .. . 
Ex-President Benes of Czechoslovakia, re- 
cuperating in London, has started taking 
long walks with his wife in Richmond 
Park; is already preparing his political 
lectures to be delivered at Chicago Uni- 
versity next year. 





1938 National Income 


Figeres compiled but not announced by 
Commerce Department experts indicate 
that national income produced in 1938 will 
be slightly above $60,000,000,000 (1937— 


$70,740,000,000; 1936—%63,799,000,000) . 
At the same time, note that income paid 
out is expected to run about $64,000,000,- 
000, which means there will be a total 
business deficit of somewhere around 
$4,000,000,000. Although this will be the 
first time busifess has run in the red since 
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1934, the deficit now being predicted is far 
smaller than experts were forecasting last 
June. 


Investment in Taxes 


Strange as it sounds, a small number 
of wealthy Americans apparently have hit 
on a system for making money by paying 
taxes. Internal Revenue officials have 
noted that certain rich men, even though 
they had the advice of able tax lawyers, 
have been making large overpayments, 
only to request a refund at a later date. 
The explanation is that the Treasury 
keeps the money for months and some- 
times years until it has fully analyzed the 
tax returns, and government regulations 
require payment of 6% on excess funds 
held. That, of course, is a substantially 
higher rate of interest than is normally 
paid today on “safe” investments. 


New Fiscal Planning 


News dispatches about F.D.R.’s appoint- 
ment of a Monetary and Fiscal Advisory 
Committee (Morgenthau, Eccles, Bell, 
and Delano) told only part of the story. In 
working toward a long-range budget plan, 
the group is to concentrate much attention 
on a specific proposal for a “compensatory 
budget policy”’—under which the govern- 
ment would systematically pump out 
more money than it takes in whenever 
business is subnormal and reverse the 
process when business rises above normal. 
The basic idea isn’t new; Federal Reserve 
Chairman Eccles has long backed a sim- 
ilar proposal. This scheme’s importance is 
that some of its details are new and that 
it’s backed by the same group who sug- 
gested appointment of the committee. 


—And the Theory Behind It 


In brief, the authors of the so-called com- 
pensatory plan reason this way: Under the 
present economy, sharp depressions are in- 
evitable; experience has shown they can 
best be offset by government bolstering of 
purchasing power. In place of present 
“helter-skelter spending,” the government 
should have a long-range program whereby, 
in depressions, it will automatically operate 
at a loss in order to bolster purchasing 
power (by public works, relief, occasional 
subsidies, and perhaps by cutting tax 
rates). In above-normal times, it would 
cut expenditures (and perhaps increase 
taxes) enough to balance the budget over 
a period of years. Unlike the pump-prim- 
ing theory of spending “to get things go- 
ing,” this plan would call for the govern- 
ment’s operating at a loss whenever, and 
as long as, industrial production is below 
normal, 


Business Footnotes 

Advertised as an alkalizing agent four 
times as strong as orange juice and twenty 
times as strong as milk, the much-publi- 
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cized soybean is now sold by the pound j; 
5-and-10-cent stores . . . A private chec}. 
up of three of the largest life-insurany 
companies reveals decided gains jn \,, 
vember sales of life-insurance policies with 
annuity clauses; as predicted here, sharp 
sale increases followed the tipoff that pre. 
mium rates would be raised Jan. 1, 
The inside story on N.Y. District Atte. 
ney Dewey’s inquiry into liquor distriby. 
tion is that he will “expose” a system 
black lists against dealers who refuse t) 
maintain sub-rosa price agreements with 
wholesalers. 





Libel Boomerang 


When authorities unravel all the legal 
tangles in the notorious Carroll-Dwye 
murder case in South Paris, Maine, it wil 
become known that certain New York news. 
papers were behind the successful prosecu. 
tion of Francis M. Carroll. After youn 
Paul Dwyer had been convicted of mv. 
dering the aged doctor and his wife, Car. 
roll threatened to sue the newspapers for 
libel in connection with stories on the trial, 
The papers’ attorneys got busy and wu. 
covered enough evidence to convince Sout) 
Paris authorities that Carroll himself should 
be prosecuted for murder. Carroll’s con. 
viction and sentence to life imprisonment 
followed. 


Emigré Prizewinner 


Because of its recently adopted anti- 
Semitic policies, Italy is about to lose its 
outstanding physicist. Prof. Enrico Fermi 
of the University of Rome, winner of 
this year’s Nobel Prize in physics (News 
WEEK, Nov. 21), has in the past turned 
down fat offers of professorships at many 
American colleges. Now, however, because 
his wife is partly Jewish, he is planning to 
leave Italy and accept a job as professor 
of physics at Columbia University. The 
appointment will probably be announced 
soon. 


Missing Persons 
Charles M. (Mile-a-Minute) Murphy, 


who rode a bicycle faster than 60 miles an 
hour behind a Long Island train in 1599, 
is no@a retired policeman living at Flush- 
ing, Long Island; at 68, he remains al 
active cyclist and is advocating a special 
bicycle path from New York City to near- 
by Belmont Park Clara Kimball 
Young, silent screen star, still resides in 
Hollywood despite a comeback failure 4 
few years ago; would like to turn pro 
ducer; rumors that she’s losing her eye 
sight are untrue . . . Robert Elliott Burns, 
author of “I Am a Fugitive From 4 
Georgia Chain Gang,” now lives in Union, 
N.J., and works as an independent tax 
consultant in Newark; is preparing 4 
article about himself and his work for 4 
national magazine. 
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Wage-Hour orphans: Puerto Ricans in slums . . 


Biggest Wage-Hour Headache: 
Low Puerto Rican Pay Scale 


Plants Close, Suits Loom; 
Mainlanders, Meanwhile, Swim 


in a Sea of Uncertainty 


When on Oct. 24 the United States 
nailed the last plank in its 25-cent-an-hour 
floor under the wages of 11,000,000 work- 
ers in interstate commerce, Wage-Hour 
Administrator Elmer F. Andrews expected 
750,000 workers to be lifted out of Amer- 
ica’s economic subcellar. The lowest of the 
lot are the 107,865 in Puerto Rico who 
come under the law, and this week some 
of them threatened to rise from the depths 
in an explosion calculated to splinter the 
floor itself. 

Puerto Rico’s 2,000,000 inhabitants, who 
swarm the island’s classic landscape at 
the rate of 500 per square mile, live large- 
ly off the sugar, rum, tobacco, needlework, 
and straw-hat industries that normally 
employ less than half a million at wages 
ranging as low as 2 cents an hour. To the 
majority of Puerto Rican peons, 25 cents 
an hour seemed too good to be true. 

Their employers were sure it wasn’t 
true. Some words, perhaps misunderstood, 
which they attributed to Gen. Blanton 
Winship, Governor of the island, encour- 
aged New York needlework contractors to 
inform their agents in Puerto Rico that 


they need not raise wages, pending an 
investigation. The word spread that Wash- 
ington did not intend to prosecute viola- 
tors. Until two years ago, no one had ever 
attempted to enforce a 1900 act of Con- 
gress prohibiting the holding by any cor- 
poration of more than 500 acres of the 
island’s farmland. There was precedent 
for winking at the law. 

But Robert W. Claiborne, Wage-Hour 
attorney and territorial representative, did 
not wink. This law, he said, would be 
enforced. 

Promptly, scores of tobacco stemming 
and stripping plants closed, jeopardizing 
the jobs of 101,000 who make their living 
off tobacco. Chaos overtook the needle- 
work industry, with some contractors try- 
ing to pay the legal wage, others under- 
cutting, and still others accused of organiz- 
ing spurious “cooperatives” to evade the 
law. Sugar companies decided it would be 
cheaper to comply than fight. 

In Washington, Administrator Andrews 
was equally anxious to postpone a show- 
down. Well aware that Puerto Rico pre- 
sented a special case, he planned to let the 
island adjust itself gradually to the change. 
But last week impatient lawyers had inter- 
ested naive Puerto Rican peons in the rosy 
prospect of suing for double pay since 
Oct. 24. Fifty cents a day, less the 2 or 3 
they got, all in a lump, would be more 
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than many of them had ever handled, and 
more of a headache than Andrews would 
like to handle. 

For Andrews and his legal staff, headed 
by Calvert Magruder of Harvard, the di- 
lemma is an insomnia producer: Puerto 
Rico cannot be exempted from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act without making the 
“Emerald of the Antilles” a sweatshop 
paradise. If the threatened suits are 
brought and lost, it will be harder to 
punish bona fide chiselers everywhere; if 
they’re won, tens of thousands of Puerto 
Ricans very likely will be thrown on relief. 

It is precisely at this point that the 
problem broadens out to touch several 
million American taxpayers, who already 
have forked over $125,000,000 for relief, 
public works, and housing in Puerto Rico. 
Moreover, the island buys most of its 
food and clothing, all its machinery, from 
the continental United States; the bigger 
the hole in Puerto Rican pockets, the big- 
ger the dip in exporters’ sales graphs. 


Questions 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Andrews’ 
230 co-workers sweated 60 hours per week 
explaining the 44-hour week to thousands 
of puzzled American mainlanders. Typical 
of the questions that flooded their desks 
are some of the following: 


Q—Do lunch periods count as part of the 
work week? 

A—Only if you eat and work simultane- 
ously. 

Q—Do truck drivers come under the law? 

A—If they cross state lines. 

Q—Is periodic inventory and audit work 
“of a seasonal nature” and thus exempt? 

A—No. 

Q—Is a Florida bank, the business of which 
is dependent upon the climate, a “seasonal 
industry”’? 

A—No. 

Q—An employe working within the limits 
of the act .. . happens to be away from the 
office . . . and loses some time, for which he 
is paid in full. Can he work say 46 to 48 
hours for a few weeks following . .. so as to 
make up the time he lost? 

A—Only if you pay him time and a half 
for everything in excess of 44 hours. 

Q—Can the 44-hour week be averaged over 
a period of two or more weeks? 

A—No. 

Q—May a worker employed 44 hours in 
one establishment work additional hours dur- 
ing the same week in another establishment? 

A—Yes, so long as the two employers are 
in no way associated. 

Q—Do hotel switchboard operators who 
handle out-of-state calls come under the act? 

A—Not unless the bulk of their calls are 
from out of the state. 

Q—Are gold miners exempt? 

A—No ruling, pending a court decision. 

Q—Are sawmill workers who lumber timber 
in Virginia for exclusive sale to a Virginia 
yard exempt? 

A—Not if most of the lumber eventually is 
sold outside the state. 


Q—“I am employed in a public garage and 
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Tobacco workers were hardest hit 


am compelled to work 72 hours a week for 
$15. Does the new law help me?” 

A—No, unless the courts should rule that 
the garage in question was in interstate com- 
merce if it handled mostly out-of-state cars. 


A Massachusetts night watchman who 
complained of working 72 to 84 hours a 
week “and hardly ever seeing the sun” 
learned that his only hope of acquiring a 
tan lay in a court ruling that his employer 
dealt largely in interstate commerce. A 
Pennsylvanian who felt a 25-cent-an-hour 
minimum for his pinboys would ruin his 


business was reassured that bowling alleys 
“appeared to be service establishments” 
A cartoonist wag asked whether the ney 
law would not puncture man’s hoaries 
alibi, since wives would be able to te 
from pay checks exactly how much “over. 
time” was in the interests of the employer, 

The cartoonist’s employer, meanwhile 
and other members of the American News 
paper Publishers Association were drawing 
up what promises to be one of the mos 
difficult cases to come before the gover 
ment (Newsweek, Nov. 14). Through 








Needleworkers earn 2 or 3 cents an hour 
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isha Hanson, A.N.P.A. counsel, the 
ewspapers plead that overtime provisions 
t the law, among other things, would re- 
rict coverage of the news. Example: re- 
Forters “covering” political candidates 
uring campaigns must stick with their 
yarry 24 hours a day. 

Eliminating eight hours for sleeping but 
one for meals (eating with politicians is 
ork to reporters), leaves a net 112-hour 
eek. Thus a reporter normally earning 
100 for a five-day week would, in the 
purse of a six weeks’ political junket, 

n up a bill of $1,991.28. 

Qn newspaper and other knotty deci- 
‘ons, Andrews’ strategy is to let the courts 
ttle matters once and for all as soon as 
he and they can get around to cases. 
Replies to queries are cagey, and the stock 
nswer to most perplexed knowledge seek- 
rs is “When in doubt—comply.” Never- 
heless, the Administrator served notice 
ast week that he would sue some of the 
800 employers he accused of responding to 
he law “in a most illegal manner” by re- 
lucing wages to the 25-cent-minimum, 
moving against them first with injunctions 
pnd later perhaps with criminal proceed- 
ngs carrying penalties of $10,000 and six 
months’ imprisonment. To prosecute such 
ases, the Department of Justice has lent 
» staff headed by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
bral Thurman Arnold. 

In its first month of operation, the 
air Labor Standards Act has run counter 
o the employment tide. For while in- 
justry has absorbed 900,000 since July 1, 
he Wage-Hour Law has thrown from 
0,000 to 50,000 out, though Andrews fore- 
sees a net gain over a longer period. One 
ndustry that needed extra hands was the 


time-clock business, which this week was 
running farther and farther behind on 
deliveries. 


Significance 


If events permit Andrews to move as 
deliberately as he apparently intends, 99 
per cent of United States employers and 
employes will continue to take the law in 
their stride. A few air-tight suits against 
out-and-out chiselers that would stand up 
in the Supreme Court would pave the way 
for a whole series of sober rulings designed 
to clarify everybody’s problems. Andrews 
wants more money (so far he’s got only 
$300,000 for the first fiscal year) and a 
larger administrative force, although he 
expects the states to set up their own en- 
forcement machinery, as New York has 
done. 

Two things will continue to worry em- 
ployers, however, until they are cleaned 
up: (1) an excessive amount of red tape 
and book work in complying with the law, 
and (2) the legitimate fear that un- 
scrupulous labor agitators and shyster law- 
yers will use the sometimes vague, some- 
times inelastic provisions of the law to 
hound them. 

As for Puerto Rico, the island not only 
presents a special problem, but one much 
broader than wages and hours. Washing- 
ton has been trying to do something about 
the generally low standard of living there 
for some time but for special reasons may 
make some drastic move to head off a 
catastrophe just now. Latest State Depart- 
ment plans envisage the transformation 
of Puerto Rico into a cultural center for 
the Americas, through the establishment 
of educational institutions to facilitate an 
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Puerto Rican farmers have learned to diversify 


exchange between English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking students. 
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139 Years 


Robert Irwin, mad New York sculptor 
who, a year ago last Easter, slew an 
artists’ model, her mother, and a lodger 
in their home (Newsweek, Apr. 10, 1937) , 
did not waste his time while in prison 
awaiting trial. To test his immunity to 
the lethal current of the electric chair, he 
unscrewed lamp bulbs and thrust ex- 
ploratory fingers into the naked sockets. 
What he learned must not have reassured 
him, for when he went into court last 
month it was to hear Sam Leibowitz, his 
lawyer, cheat the chair with a second- 
degree murder plea. 

This week General Sessions Judge James 
G. Wallace sentenced Irwin to 139 years 
in prison. Experts who had examined him 
predicted tuberculosis, congenital syphilis, 
and incipient dementia praecox would 
shorten the sentence to about five years. 





Death and a Wife 


On a bleak day a fortnight ago in 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Mrs. Marie 
Burckhalter, 44, backed her car out of 
the garage and drove to town on a shop- 
ping trip. She had left her husband, Eu- 
gene Y. Burckhalter—whom she had mar- 
ried in 1917, divorced in 1929, and re- 
married in 1936—sitting in the garage in 
his own sedan. When she returned 30 
minutes later, she found him slumped over 
the wheel, dead. 

Westchester County officials’ suspicions 
were aroused by the widow’s calm. For 
two days, she answered questions fired by 
Assistant District Attorney Elbert T. Gal- 
lagher. She insisted that Burckhalter, 
president of the Southern Chemical Corp., 
had complained that he was “all washed 
up, physically and financially,” and had 
wanted to die. 

As she rambled, however, Marie Burck- 
halter unfolded an amazing tale of con- 
jugal cooperation. She said she had ac- 
companied her husband, who “acted dopy” 
from liquor and six sleeping tablets, to the 
garage. There she paused to take a snap- 
shot of him, “because I wanted to use up 
the film.” Then, she admitted, she at- 
tached the hose from her vacuum cleaner 
to the exhaust pipe and ran it through 
the car’s rear window, which she plugged 
up with newspapers. Twice, she related, 
she had to guide Burckhalter’s foot to the 
starter. 

And just before leaving, she recalled, 
she fetched him an eggnog and a parting 
taunt: “You haven’t got the nerve to go 
through with it.” 

Last week, the housewife was held in 
$10,000 bail, charged with first-degree 
manslaughter in encouraging and aiding a 
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person to take his life. Melvin Kittel, a 
refrigerator salesman who has recently 
squired Mrs. Burckhalter to night clubs, 
was held as a material witness. 





PWA and Georgia 


The State’s No-Debt Policy 
Rouses the President’s Ire 


Gen. Robert Toombs, a sharp-tempered 
Confederate soldier, did not like to see his 
native Georgia ruined financially by mil- 
lions of Reconstruction bonds. So he wrote 
an amendment to Georgia’s constitution 
which provided that “no debt shall be 
contracted . . . except to repel invasion, 
suppress insurrection . . . or to pay the 
existing public debt.” As a result, Geor- 
gia’s present public debt is a meager 
$3,773,702, mostly hangover from the 
Civil War. 

When the New Deal began to pump out 
millions to states on a grant-loan basis, 
Georgia’s constitution soon had her at log- 
gerheads with PWA. Unable to enter 
money-matching deals, local leaders dur- 
ing the administration of Gov. Eugene 
Talmadge managed to cajole PWA offi- 
cials into building a prison at Reidsville 
and selling it to the state on a rental 
basis. Later they wangled a $1,800,000 
PWA grant and a $2,200,000 RFC loan to 
erect a state insane asylum, pledging the 
rentals from the state-owned Western & 
Atlantic Railroad as collateral for the 
RFC loan. Annoyed, Washington officials 
threatened to call a halt. 

In Georgia last week, President Roose- 
velt did call a halt. It was an awful thing 
to say, he told reporters, that Georgia was 
the only state that had not cooperated 
with the Federal government over PWA, 
but it had to be said by somebody. What 
loans Georgia had already received were 
due only to the soft-heartedness of Wash- 
ington officials. From that moment on, 
the state would not get another PWA pen- 
ny until it changed its constitution to per- 
mit borrowing. 


Significance 


From a legal standpoint, the President 
had no alternative. First under Governor 
Talmadge, then during the present ad- 
ministration of Gov. E. D. Rivers, re- 
sponsible Georgia officials had promised to 
devise some legal machinery that would 
permit the state to borrow from the 
Federal government. Since they failed to 
do so, and a legal doubt existed even over 
what funds the state had already bor- 
rowed, the Administration could not be 
certain that future Georgia legislatures 
would not refuse to acknowledge the debts. 

But Governor Rivers’ friends viewed 
the President’s statement as the first 
thunderclap of a storm of revenge which 
had been expected daily since Mr. Roose- 


velt’s hand-picked candidate, Lawrence 
Camp, failed to purge Sen. Walter F. 
George. New Dealers blame Camp’s de- 
feat on the fact that Rivers broke his 
promise to throw the state machine be- 
hind Camp. Withdrawing PWA aid will 
seriously embarrass Rivers, since Geor- 
gians probably will not vote him tre- 
mendous borrowing powers. 

On a broader front, Southern Congress- 
men are preparing to attack PWA lend- 
ing policies on the ground that while 
eleven Southern states received a per 
capita allotment of $4.84 from the $724,- 
000,000 fund voted last June, Connecticut 
received $10.19 per capita. The Congress- 
men intend to ask PWA Administrator 
Harold Ickes why. 





The TVA Inquiry 


Willkie Accuses the New Deal 
of Trying to Wreck Utilities 


Ever since creation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in 1933, the government 
and the electric-power industry have been 
stymied by seemingly irreconcilable dif- 
ferences—differences ramifying in a thou- 
sand technical directions but always com- 
ing back to one major point of economic 
philosophy: has the government the right, 
in flood-control projects developing water 
power, to sell power from tax-free plants 
at a rate that drives taxed private com- 
panies out of business? 


Willkie called TVA ‘brutal’ 


It was that issue, basically, which last 
March caused President Roosevelt to oust 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, then chairman of the 
TVA (Newsweek, Apr. 4). It was the 
same issue that last spring caused Con- 
gress to set up a joint committee which, 
during the summer, shook down a mass 
of TVA data at hearings in Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. And it was the same issue 
that last week gave the private-power 
industry, as represented by Wendell Will- 
kie, president of the Commonwealth & 


Southern Corp. (the utility setup Most 
affected by TVA competition) , its first 
chance to spread its full side of the story 
in official records. 

Before a new session of the joint com, 
mittee in Washington, Willkie ACCUsed 
New Deal agencies (TVA and PWaA) 
putting “a gun at our heads,” describe 
the government’s attack on his Tennegy 
subsidiary as “brutal and unfair,” & 
clared a TVA-PWA combination thres. 
ened to “destroy the private utility cop. 
panies,” challenged the Congressional cop. 
mittee’s authority to fix property value 
said the committee was unsuited for th 
task anyhow, and offered to sell the com. 
pany’s Tennessee properties at any figur 
the Securities and Exchange Commissi 
might set. 

Once before Willkie had offered to sj 
Commonwealth & Southern to the gov. 
ernment and get out of business in the 
Tennessee region. But when he made the 
proposal early this year (Newswenx 
Jan. 24), “as a last resort in a desperate 
situation,” officials declined to take him 
seriously. Last week he reminded then 
of it: “The quickest way to test the sip. 
cerity of this proposal is to accept it.” 

Investors everywhere, Willkie added, are 
alarmed at what the government is doing 
in the Tennessee Valley. They see TVA 
spending several hundred millions to build 
dams and generating plants. They se 
PWA providing municipalities with money 
to build distributing systems to buy the 
power TVA creates. They see the gov- 
ernment following this benevolence with 
loans to municipalities at low interest 
rates. No private utility can meet this 
subsidized competition, Willkie conm- 
plained, adding that nothing “will bring 
capital into the industry as long as the 
TVA-PWA combination threatens to de- 
stroy private utility interests.” 

Meanwhile, as the Commonwealth ex- 
ecutive sped back to New York, Justices 
of the Supreme Court pondered their de- 
cision in the power companies’ newest 
legal attack on TVA. The case raises the 
question whether the government has 4 
constitutional right to produce electricity 
for sale in areas already covered by private 
utilities, or whether it must confine it- 
self to the sale of electricity produced a 
a sideline to the development of streams 
for navigation, flood control, and national 
defense. A decision is expected this month. 


Significance 


Even if the Supreme Court rules that 
government has the right to make and 
sell electric power in competition with 
private industry, there remains the que 
tion just where the line between gover 
ment and private operation will be draw? 


Until that question is settled once for all 


the utilities complain, investors will nol 
invest. Therefore the utilities cannot and 
will not expand facilities much in need 
of expanding, especially in areas desig: 
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nated by the War Department as having 
insufficient power to meet war emer- 
gencies. 

Since only Congress can define the ex- 
ent and areas of government competi- 
tion, Willkie’s broadside, coming so soon 
after an election which jarred the New 
Deal, is doubly important. There may be 
enough Republican - conservative Demo- 
cratic strength in the new Congress to 
force such a showdown as the power ex- 
ecutive asks. 





Hot Ashes, $5,000,000 


One evening last week David Trewitt, 

ranch hand of Santa Ynez Canyon, near 
Santa Monica, Calif., tossed a pan of hot 
ashes into a clump of dry brush. In a mo- 
ment the brush was ablaze. Seventy-two 
hours later one of the worst forest fires in 
he history of California had swept through 
five counties. Twenty thousand acres of 
woodland were left smoldering ruins, and 
property losses had mounted to more than 
$5,000,000. 
Scores of frightened movie stars scur- 
ned from luxurious homes, threatened 
with destruction. Seventy-five firemen, 
with trucks and hose, struggled for more 
than 24 hours to save the ranch estate 
of the late Will Rogers. Members of the 
family loaded valuable belongings into 
vans and prepared for flight. The actor- 
humorist’s widow, Betty Rogers, finally 
was induced to leave, but her children, 
Will Jr., Mary, and James, remained on 
the scene for some time with Leo Carrillo 
and Bruce Cabot to fight side by side with 
the firemen. The home was saved. 


Coals from a stove burned up $5,000,000 





Wide World 


But in the Topango-Los Angeles area, 
north and west of Santa Monica and 
Beverly Hills, the fire, lashed by 45 mile 
winds, threatened the costly residences of 
Shirley Temple, Joan Crawford, Al Jolson, 
Joel McCrea, James Stewart, Pat O’Brien, 
and many others. Shirley’s studio, believ- 
ing the child star to be in peril, rushed 
men to help fire fighters near her home. 
She happened to be safe in Palm Springs. 

In the San Bernardino mountains the 
palatial Arrowhead Springs Hotel, recently 
purchased by the producer Joseph M. 
Schenck, was burned to the ground. 
Among the occupants were the zany Ritz 
Brothers, who fled. The flames at one 
time licked at San Bernardino city limits. 

Herds of frightened deer, driven from 
their mountain retreats, ran heedlessly 
down the canyons, some of them plunging 
into the ocean, others leaping from cliffs 
along the coast highway. Everywhere, 
stampeding cattle and wild life mingled 
with fleeing residents. 

Held on a charge of arson, the bewil- 
dered ranch hand told authorities that he 
tried to stamp out the first little blaze 
with his feet, but that it raced over the 
brushlands. 





Canal Defense 


Early this year Admiral William D. 
Leahy told Congress that a single sunken 
freighter or a single well-placed bomb 
could effectively block the Panama Canal. 
Since the United States’ national defense 
system is based on a two-ocean navy, 
capable of changing front swiftly through 
the Canal, interruption of passage would 
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freeze mobility of the fleet and put coast 
defense at hazardous disadvantage. 

This week Secretary of War Harry H. 
Woodring took cognizance of the peril. 
In his annual report to the President he 
declared the Canal must be made im- 
pregnable, that locks and dams must be 
made bombproof, that possibility of 
sabotage by crews must be eliminated, 
and that anti-aircraft defense in the 
Canal Zone must be augmented. 





Whisky Wizard 
20-Year Vigil by the U.S. 
Traps No. 1 Bootleg Genius 


The big-shot bootlegger of the 1920s is 
almost extinct—either, like Al Capone, be- 
hind bars; of, like Dutch Schultz, dead. 
One of the last of the species, more modest 
than Capone, cleverer than Schultz, is 
Charles Morris Berthel, chemist-in-hiding 
to the vast bootlegging fraternity. Known 
as “The Wizard,” the onetime Viennese 
medical student’s magic concocted potions 
that made denatured alcohol taste like “the 
real stuff.” One of Berthel’s best sellers 
was “Time Blender,” a few drops of which 
would age raw “alky” twenty years in one 
minute. 

Last week, Federal agents ended a twen- 
ty-year vigil in one minute. In Berthel’s 
four-story combination home-laboratory- 
warehouse in the Bronx, N.Y., they found 
labels of all well-known brands, printed 
corks, embossed lead seals, and counter- 
feit government tax stamps, and arrested 
Berthel for counterfeiting Canadian Gov- 
ernment liquor-tax stamps. 

Although agents of the Treasury Alco- 
hol Tax Unit had known of Berthel’s ac- 
tivities since 1919, his only previous arrest 
was in 1920 on a narcotics charge. He won 
acquittal. Typical of the caution taken by 
the tall, burly chemist was his round-about 
method of printing false tax stamps. To 
obtain electroplates, Berthel would cut a 
genuine stamp in three sections and send 
them to three different bona fide photo- 
engravers so that they would have no 
inkling of the ultimate purpose of the 
plate. Then he would run off as many 
stamps as his clients needed. 

When liquor was legalized in 1982, 
Berthel placed his business on a mail-order 
basis, advertising hundreds of products in 
a bulky illustrated catalogue. A Harlem 
favorite was the notorious “King Kong” 
whisky. As a side line, Berthel peddled 
“Berto-Viril” and “Amorol,” rejuvenation 
tonics. 


{ Despite repeal, boatlegging still flour- 
ishes. Treasury enforcement agents in the 
1938 fiscal year seized 11,407 stills, 305,243 
gallons of distilled spirits, and property ap- 
praised at $2,701,169, and arrested 25,884 
bootleggers. 
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Scene of Pan-American conference: Lima from the air 


Peace and Unity for Americas 
Goals of the Lima Conference 


Parley Also Warning 
to Covetous European Nations; 


Treaty Revamping Scheduled 


A century and a quarter ago Gen. Simon 
Bolivar wrote from exile in Jamaica that 
he dreamed of a day when the nations of 
the two Americas would meet at “an 
august congress . . . to discuss the high 
interests of peace and war with the nations 
of the other three-quarters of the world.” 
No sooner had Bolivar’s ragged army ac- 
complished the incredible by breaking the 
Spanish dominion over South America 
than the Liberator tried to turn the vision 
into reality. 

That was the germ of Pan-American 
cooperation. It failed miserably. Only 
Colombia, Peru, Guatemala, and Mexico 
had delegates at the Amphictyonic Con- 
gress which Bolivar called in 1826 at Pana- 
ma—the place he already had selected for 
a great canal to be built as a cooperative 
endeavor by all the nations of the hemi- 
sphere. The United States, then uninter- 
ested alike in canals or more cooperation 
than was implied m the three-year-old 
Monroe Doctrine, finally sent two dele- 
gates. One died on the way and the other 
arrived too late. 

Pan-Americanism remained a feeble out- 
cast until near the end of the century. 


Then, in 1889, Secretary of State James 
G. Blaine, frankly admitting that he had 
suddenly become aware of the trade possi- 
bilities in South and Central America, 
called the first International Conference 
of American States at Washington. 

Since then six conferences have been 
held: at Mexico City in 1901; Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; Buenos Aires in 1910; 
Santiago de Chile in 1914; Havana in 
1928; and Montevideo in 1933. Each made 
some progress in building up a paper 
framework for international cooperation. 
But the work of all was hampered by the 
suspicion of numerous smaller countries 
that the main interest of the United States 
was in economic exploitation and meddling 
in their internal affairs. 

President Hoover’s good-will tour in 
1928 was the first major effort to better 
this atmosphere. He also started appoint- 
ing high-caliber career diplomats to key 
posts there, instead of paying political 
debts with those jobs. Then the New Deal 
adopted a “good neighbor” attitude toward 
South and Central America as a positive 
feature of its foreign policy. In 1936 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went on tour as personal 
missionary for this gospel. At Buenos Aires 
he attended the opening of a special Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace. And there, in the weeks after 
the President’s brief visit, delegates tackled 
seriously the building of a workable peace 


=—. 
machinery for the two Americas. By the 
time Secretary of State Cordell Hull ». 
turned to Washington, the foundation had 
been laid—not only for the current confer. 
ence but for recent peace accomplishment; 
such as the Chaco settlement (Newswrr 
Oct. 24). 

That is the American backgroun) 
against which the Eighth Internation, 
Conference of American States wil] opea 
Dec. 9 at Lima. But when Secretary Hj 
sailed from New York last week abvan| 
the Grace liner Santa Ciara, with cleye 
other delegates and seven advisers, thejs 
mission was to deal with more than strictly 
American affairs. War in Spain and Ching, 
plus active Nazi, Fascist, and Japaney 
economic penetration and political props. 
ganda in South and Central America had 
combined to build up an atmosphere fo; 
this conference which brought it back to 
Bolivar’s original conception of a meeting 
to “discuss the high interests of peace an( 
war” with the rest of the world. 

And when President Oscar R. Benavides 
of Peru opens the parley in the Congres 
Building, situated on Lima’s picturesque 
Plaza of the Inquisition, the delegates may 
recall how aptly the problem of the Amer. 
icas was summed up by Assistant Secre. 
tary of State Berle in a speech Nov. 2: 

“We are no longer two vast islands but 
a part of an integrated civilization. It isa 
significant fact that never has there been 
so large an area of peace maintained for 
so long a period of time in modern history. 
We are prepared to defend this position— 
and to defend it on any line which may 
seem necessary.” 

Significance 

Since the Chaco dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay was settled by arbitration 
last October, the Americas are the only 
continents on which the nations are at 
peace from one end to the other. And the 
chief item on the Lima agenda will be co- 
ordination of peace machinery—to finish 
the work started at Buenos Aires. There 
is little support for an Association of Amer- 
ican Nations on the Geneva model, but 
advance prospects are that the conference 
will succeed in turning out the first Pan- 
American peace pact. 

This will require coordination of ten ex- 
isting arbitration or consultation treaties. 
They begin with the treaty creating the 
first arbitration commission, signed at the 
Santiago conference in 1923, and go down 
to the Inter-American Treaty of Good 
Offices and Mediation, the Treaty on Pre- 
vention of Controversies, and the general 
consultation convention which were the 
three main agreements signed at Buenos 
Aires in 1936. 

European and Japanese penetration may 
play small part in the public sessions. But 
behind the scenes that problem will be the 
liveliest one. For the United States, it 
directly connected with the governments 
defense and armament programs. Brazil, 
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hile, the Dominican Republic, and Cuba 
| have shown signs of growing anti-Nazi 
ntiment lately. 

secretary Hull already is a veteran on 
0 of these conferences at which the off- 
ory. age meeting of personalities can accom- 
BBB ;<h more than speeches on the floor. And 
Lima one important effort of this coun- 
~ to combat foreign influence in Latin 
merica will be to arrange for more mili- 
Tul) ery and naval missions to those countries. 
rgentina, Brazil, Peru, Haiti, and Guate- 
‘ala already have them. Last week Co- 
bia invited an army, naval, and air 
‘ission to come there also. 






« Mhe Delegates 


had Whatever the problems raised at Lima, 
lor He United States will not lack experts to 
to MB ckle them. Most of the twelve delegates 
‘ing Hi. specialists. 
and Secretary Hull, of course, is interested 
host in trade—and his greatest success in 
ides Mat field has lain in the ten reciprocal 
ess Mi reements negotiated with Latin America. 
(Ue HF President John F. O’Hara of Notre 
Nay Mame University is an authority on Latin 
let- HM merica. Prof. Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn 
awr College is an expert on international 
W. 
Both major labor factions are represent- 
1: Dan W. Tracy, president of the Inter- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
fr s, for the A.F. of L.; Kathryn Lewis, 
aughter and counselor of John L. Lewis, 


~ By the C.L.O. 


“YB rR. Henry Norweb, Minister to the Do- 
hinican Republic, and Laurence A. Stein- 
ardt, Ambassador to Peru, represent the 

". iplomatic corps; Assistant Secretary of 

on te Adolf A. Berle and Legal Adviser 

we A. Hackworth, the State Depart- 

mM LL Mrs. Elise F. Musser, ex-chairman 

the the Utah State Democratic Committee 
d lone woman delegate to the 1936 






uenos Aires Peace Conference, is an ex- 
ert on immigration, while Emilio del Toro 
uevas, Chief Justice of Puerto Rico, has 
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long been known as a jurist and for his 
work in sociology. 

There is still another United States 
delegate—one not known particularly for 
interest in Latin American affairs. He is 
Alf M. Landon, Republican Presidential 
candidate defeated in 1936. His appoint- 
ment by President Roosevelt (NEwswEEK, 
Nov. 21) is a move to unite the major 
parties in a foreign policy. 

The chief Latin American delegates 
form a “who’s who” of inter-American di- 
plomacy. Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera of 
Mexico and Dr. Didgenes Escalante of Ven- 
ezuela, both envoys to Washington, will 


Wide World 
Peruvian delegate: Dr. Concha 


head their missions. Dr. Castillo Najera, 
known for his skillful handling of Mexi- 
can affairs in Washington, is also famous 
for his contributions in medicine. Dr. Es- 
calante is a former Foreign Minister and 
delegate to the League of Nations. 

Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, the Braz- 
ilian delegate, was chairman of his coun- 
try’s section at the conference in 1933, and 
Dr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno of Argentina is 
a leading authority on international law. 
Bolivia is sending Dr. Eduardo Diez de 
Medina, a former Foreign Minister and 
well-known author. Chile’s representative 
is Dr. Jorge Matte, also an ex-Foreign 
Minister; Colombia’s is Dr. Luis Lopez 
de Mesa, child psychologist and Minister 
of Education. Secretary of State Juan J. 
Remos Y Rubio will act for Cuba; Max 
Henriquez Urefia, newly appointed Min- 
ister to the United States, for the Domin- 
ican Republic, and Léon Alfred, a Port- 
au-Prince lawyer, for Haiti. 

Among the Central Americans, Foreign 
Minister Tobias Zifiga Montufar will 
represent Costa Rica; Foreign Minister 
Manuel Cordero Reyes, Nicaragua, and 
Commerce Minister Narciso Garay, Pan- 
ama. Heading the Honduras mission is 
Minister to Nicaragua Julian Lopez Pi- 





neda; that of El Salvador, Dr. Reyes 
Arrieta Rossi, a noted engineer and law- 
yer. Dr. Carlos Salazar Argumedo, Guate- 
mala’s envoy, has attended the past two 
Pan American Conferences and has been 
a member of the Hague Court for 30 years. 





Hitler Gesture 


Bid for Amity With France 
First ‘Mein Kampf’ Deviation 


In “Mein Kampf,” Hitler called France 
“by far the most terrible enemy of Ger- 
many”; yet last week the Fiihrer proffered 
what seemed to be an exceptionally fra- 
grant olive branch to his neighbor across 
the Rhine. This was a “no war” declara- 
tion duplicating the one signed by Hitler 
and Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
immediately after the Munich Conference 
—and going a step farther by guaranteeing 
the Franco-German frontier. 

The dramatic effect of such an agree- 
ment between these traditional foes might 
have been greater had not the stage set- 
ting creaked a little. An official announce- 
ment in Paris Nov. 23 said the accord had 
been reached. That made a useful decora- 
tion for the visit of Chamberlain and For- 
eign Minister Viscount Halifax, who ar- 
rived in the French capital that day. 
Publication of the text was postponed 
because Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop wanted to arrive and sign it. 

That posed a problem for Premier Ed- 
ouard Daladier. Ribbentrop first chose 
Wednesday of this week—the same day 
selected by French labor for a general 
strike. Moreover, French public opinion 
has cooled a lot since the enthusiastic 
aftermath of Munich, and a section of it 
is indignant over Nazi persecution of Jews. 
So the job of host to a Nazi Foreign Min- 
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ister would not be an easy one. The sug- 
gestion was made at a Cabinet meeting 
that Ribbentrop might come to Strasbourg 
instead of Paris, but last week nothing 
could be agreed upon. 

Failing this, expressions of the new 
amity were confined to speeches. Robert 
Coulondre, the new French Ambassador 
to the Reich, took the famous Alpine road 
to Berchtesgaden and, in presenting his 
credentials, said the two nations “have 
faced each other on the battlefield often 
enough to have learned to respect each 
other and to know that in final results their 
wars have remained fruitless.” 

The Fiihrer replied that the two are no 
longer divided by serious border conflicts— 
since he has renounced ambitions to retake 
Alsace and Lorraine—and added: “Our 
two peoples have every reason to practice 
with reciprocal consideration the relation- 
ship of good neighbors.” 


Old Neighbors 


Chamberlain’s three air journeys to Ger- 
many during the Czech crisis set a record 
for elderly travelers. Last week he added 
to it by remaining on his feet during a 
Channel storm which put most other pas- 
sengers in agony. Halifax also weathered 
the crossing well. But in Paris they got no 
pleasant reception. 

Part of the large crowd at the station 
cheered; a sizable fraction booed, raised 
clenched fists in the Red Front salute, and 
shouted: “Down with Munich” and “Long 
live Eden.” Gendarmes pounced on the 
demonstrators, arresting fifteen for violat- 
ing a law against insulting the head of a 
foreign state. 

Next day Chamberlain and Halifax 
spent five hours in discussion with Daladier 
and Foreign Minister Bonnet. Afterward 
a communiqué reported that “there has 
emerged once again a complete identity 
of ideas on the general orientation of the 
policy of the two countries.” And to news- 
paper correspondents Chamberlain de- 
clared: “We are greatly satisfied with the 
Franco-German declaration, which marks 
a new step toward the goal which I was 
aiming for when I signed an analogous 
declaration at Munich.” 

In spite of the peace declarations, how- 
ever, much of the conference was spent on 
defense plans. Daladier promised to step 
up production of military planes, and two 
days later proposed a 50 per cent increase 
in the 1939 aviation budget. With the 
Czech Army no longer a possible aid, 
Daladier made it clear that he looks to 
Britain for a bigger expeditionary force in 
case of war, and both countries agreed not 
only to coordinate rearmament plans but 
also to maintain more frequent contacts 
between their General Staffs. 

That pledge repaired cracks which have 
appeared in the Anglo-French entente 
since Munich. But on two other points, 
results of the Britons’ visit were negative. 
The question of colonies for Germany, 





Daladier of France 


violently opposed in France, was avoided 
altogether. And Daladier persuaded Cham- 
berlain that belligerent rights should not 
be granted Generalissimo Franco until 
more Italian and German auxiliaries had 
been withdrawn from Spain. That was a 
setback to the appeasement policy. But 
this week it was announced that Chamber- 
lain and Halifax will carry the argument 
direct to Mussolini on a visit to Rome in 
January. 


Conscript Strikers 

Daladier’s role of host to Chamberlain 
and Halifax was complicated by a serious 
threat of social disorder. Faced by an in- 
creasing number of strikes—at one time 
100,000 men were involved—the Premier 
had hurried to take over the duties of 
Minister of the Interior Albert Sarraut, 
who had gone to the funeral of Kemal 
Atatiirk. 

The cause of the crisis was labor hostili- 
ty to the decrees announced Nov. 12 by 
Finance Minister Paul Reynaud, especially 
those abolishing the 40-hour week and 
adding a 2 per cent tax on all earned in- 
come. The latter, affecting salaries and 
wages, threatened upset to closely bal- 
anced French household budgets in the 
small-pay brackets. 

Léon Blum, the Socialist leader whose 
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former government had passed the go; 

reforms which these decrees abrogated, ; 

manded that Daladier resign. Instead, thd 
Premier sent police and Mobile Guard, ;, 
eject sit-down strikers by force. Those 4 
the Renault automobile factory at Bill, 
court, in the suburbs of Paris, were driv 
out by tear gas. And when 12,000 min, 

went on strike, he tried the same expediey) 
with which the late Artistide Briand hy 
broken a railway strike in 1910. That y 

to call the strikers to the colors, the 
threaten them with military court-martig) 
if they refused to go back to work. Wo 
permits were taken away from 7,000 Polis, 
miners, who were warned to return to wor 
this week or leave the country. 

In spite of this firmness by the govem. 
ment, the General Confederation of Labg, 
threatened to call a 24-hour general strike 
of its 5,000,000 members for Noy. 39 
Daladier’s reply was that he would mee 
this emergency also by conscripting 400,00) 
railway employes and others in vital state 
services. 





Significance 


Hitler’s apparent readiness for a perma. 
nent peace with France is the most radical 
deviation from the course laid “down jp 
“Mein Kampf” and is a further step in the 
appeasement started at Munich. So fa 
neither Chamberlain nor Daladier has had 
to abandon this policy altogether, despite 
public indignation in Britain and France 
over the Nazi treatment of Jews. Never. 
theless, this has forced them to proceed 
with more caution, so that a stimulus to 
rearmament and defense plans was the 
only positive result of the visit of the 
British Prime Minister and Lord Halifax 
to Paris. 

And France’s position may be abruptly 
changed unless Daladier can weather the 
social crisis. One purpose of Reynaud’ 
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Soibelman 


... to help the police rout strikers 


decrees was to speed rearmament and 
other industrial production, which had 
been reduced by the 40-hour week. The 
decrees also spread some of the tax burden 
to all earned incomes as one way to keep 
easily frightened capital in the country. 
But the net effect, instead of restoring 
confidence, has been to unite labor and 
the political Left in opposition. With the 
Socialists estranged, Daladier has no safe 
majority in the present Parliament. His 
strongest weapon is the threat of a new 
election, since present signs are that Left 
strength then would be reduced. 


Czech Twilight 





Czechoslovakia has been abandoning 
democratic institutions as speedily as it 
has ceded territory. Last week the de- 
fenseless little republic was ready for the 
fnal plunge into totalitarianism that 


would bring its government ideologically 
in tune with the Reich. 


q All Czech and Slovak Parliamentary 
deputies agreed to vote for Emil Hacha 
in the Presidential election this week, thus 
assuring his victory. Hacha was suddenly 
substituted for Foreign Minister Frantisek 
Chvalkovsky, who had been regarded as 
certain choice—until anti-Semites claimed 
that they had discovered a Jewish ances- 
tor in his family tree. Hacha is politically 
colorless but is President of the High 
Court of Administration and the country’s 
leading jurist. 


§ At Munich, Neville Chamberlain had 
refused Germany a corridor through 
Czechoslovakia connecting Silesia and 
Austria. Last week Prague agreed to let 
Berlin construct a superhighway across 
Czech territory from Breslau to Vienna, to 
be policed by Nazi officers and over which 
Germans may travel without passports. 


4 After a final demarcation of the Czech- 
German frontier, Nazi troops withdrew 
from 27 villages and occupied 106 new 
ones. At the same time a nationalities ex- 
change agreement allowed the Reich to 
expel all Czechs who had entered the 
Sudetenland since 1910 and granted Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia optional Nazi 
citizenship. Poland, which took the Tesch- 
en area eight weeks ago, had been 
promised an additional 20 square miles 
by Dec. 1. Four days ahead of schedule 
Polish troops started moving in, which 
resulted in several skirmishes with the 
Czechs. 


{ Slovakia’s dominant, reactionary Hlinka 
party suppressed all other political organi- 
zations and prepared anti-Semitic laws 
modeled on Germany’s Nuremberg code. 
The National Union party, into which all 
Czech parties have been merged, banned 
Jews from membership. 


700,000 Jews 
Refugee Problem Still in Air 


as the Nazis Crack Down Anew 


In Berlin last week, Field Marshal Her- 
mann Géring told Nazi district leaders 
that hereafter he would hold them per- 
sonally responsible for any destruction of 
Jewish property. The $800,000,000 dam- 
age done on Nov. 10, the Marshal ex- 
plained, had been a proportionate blow to 
his Four-Year Plan, since soon.all the Jews’ 
possessions would belong to Germans. 

At the same time the Finance Ministry 
announced that the Jews would be forced 
to pay their $400,000,000 fine in such a 
manner as practically to guarantee this. 
All Jews possessing more than $2,000 will 
be assessed 20 per cent of their capital. 
This must be paid in four installments, 
one in cash in December and the others 
in securities or property in February, May, 
and August. The fine will be assessed on 
the valuation of property prior to the 
rioting but must be paid by its sale at 
vastly depreciated prices. 

Meanwhile, Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels speeded up his “legal” 
anti-Semitic campaign by opening the 
first of 1,500 scheduled Jew-baiting meet- 
ings and again defying “the Jews’ friends” 
abroad. Moreover, the Schwarzekorps, 
Hitler Elite Guard organ, branded the 
Jews “a designated race of murderers and 
criminals” who might be driven to crime 
by their new poverty and then extermi- 
nated by “fire and sword.” 


‘Consultant’ 

In the United States public meetings 
and newspaper editorials continued to re- 
flect public indignation. Three radio sta- 
tions canceled the Rev. Charles E. Cough- 
lin’s Sunday speech because the previous 
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week he had termed Germany’s action “a 
defense mechanism” against Jewish-spon- 
sored Communism. One of these, WMCA 
of New York, demanded that Coughlin 
submit his manuscript in advance because 
his speech might stir up “racial or religi- 
ous strife.” The radio priest refused and 
over the remainder of his Sunday hook- 
up defended his charges. He also broadcast 
an electrical transcription of his original 
speech. 

Official displeasure was also strongly 
manifested. In Washington, German Am- 
bassador Hans Dieckhoff—ordered back to 
Berlin two weeks ago in retaliation be- 
cause Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson had 
been brought home—emerged from Sec- 
retary of State Hull’s office with his face 
set in grim lines. Hull had given him one 
of the shortest farewells ever received by 
a departing diplomat—two minutes. Thrée 
days later, in New York, Ambassador 
Wilson raced from his docking liner at 
one pier to see his chief, the Secretary of 
State, on board the ship in which Hull 
was leaving for Lima. Wilson then sped 
to President Roosevelt at Warm Springs 
and, with William Phillips, envoy to 
Rome, reported on all phases of racial and 
religious persecution in both Germany and 
Italy. The State Department announced 
that Wilson would remain in Washington 
“indefinitely” as a “consultant.” 

Berlin also lost another diplomat from 
the Americas last week. Rafael Jaramillo, 
Colombian Minister, broke an appoint- 
ment to present his credentials to Hitler 
and left Berlin. On Nov. 10, Storm Troop- 
ers had hustled him to jail for photograph- 
ing looted Jewish shops and held him for 
two hours. When the German Foreign 
Office failed to apologize, Colombia re- 
called its Minister and abruptly broke off 
a deal to buy German military planes. 


‘Deplorable Treatment’ 

Nazi ire against Britain’s “interference” 
in the anti-Semitic drive became so great 
that only the intervention of Marshal 
Goring was reported to have prevented 
the withdrawal of the German Ambas- 
sador to London. First, the House of 
Commons had angered Berlin by passing 
a unanimous resolution attacking the “de- 
plorable treatment” of the Jews. Then 
Neville Chamberlain had announced that, 
in addition to British Guiana, Jewish 
refugees would be settled in Tanganyika 
—most valuable of the prewar German 
colonies for whose return the Fiihrer has 
been hoping. 

But the choice of territory brought cold 
comfort to the Jews. Although the pro- 
posed settlement areas of 10,000 square 
miles in Guiana and 50,000 in Tanganyika 
boast temperate climates, both are inac- 
cessible and so undeveloped as to require 
vast expenditures in time and money. 

Zionists demanded that 100,000 Jews 
be admitted to Palestine immediately, but 
Colonial Minister Malcolm MacDonald 


firmly announced that for the present 
there could be no increase in the 12,000-a- 
year quota. 





Significance 


The application of the fine indicated 
that Berlin meant: (1) to hold the Jews 
until next August, (2) impoverish them 
before allowing them to emigrate, and (3) 
possibly demand a huge ransom, in the 
shape of “contributions” from abroad, for 
their release. Moreover, Chamberlain’s 
plan to open British colonies to Jewish 
refugees gave little hope for the im- 
mediate future. And it left the staggering 
problem of where to shelter 700,000 Ger- 
man Jews until such territories are made 
habitable squarely up to the international 
refugee committee’s meeting this week. 





Interphoto 


Imrédy of Hungary 





Budapest: Women nationalists giving the Fascist salute 
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ube Basin. Keeping Imrédy in office pro- 
longs the strain without removing its 
cause. Several motives explained the 
coalition against him: part was plain 
jealousy over the sudden rise of the 47- 
year-old banker who became Premier last 
May 13; some also was due to dissatis- 
faction because, after recovering much of 
Hungary’s lost territory from Czechoslo- 
yakia, he did not press on against Hitler’s 
wishes and take part of Ruthenia also. 

But the most significant issue was land 
reform. This is Hungary’s weak spot. The 
country has 3,000,000 landless peasants, 
almost a third of its .population. And 
12,500,000 acres out of a total of 14,000,- 
00 are in the hands of large or moderate- 
sized landowners. Land reform is detested 
by the landed gentry who make up the 
bulk of Imrédy’s National Unity party. 
And it is the most popular plank in the 
Hungarian Nazi platform. Imrédy hoped 
to forestall the Nazis by adopting their 
platform; he succeeded only in estranging 
an important part of his own support. 





Finns and Fascists 


In 1932 Finnish Fascists—called the 
Lapua because their headquarters were in 
bleak Lapland—organized a_ rebellion 
which they hoped the army would support. 
But the majority of the troops remained 
loyal; President Svinhufvud ordered the 
rebels to surrender; and the “march on 
Helsingfors” collapsed. The leaders sub- 
sequently received suspended sentences, 
and the Lapua was dissolved. 

The Fascists soon reorganized as the 
Patriotic National Movement. With 373 
chapters, a membership estimated at 100,- 
000, and eighteen newspapers, they elected 
fourteen Parliamentary deputies two years 
ago. Last week Interior Minister Urho 
Kekkonen ordered the movement disband- 
ed once more, its papers suppressed, and 
the status of its deputies put up to the 
Supreme Court for a ruling. 

Ostensibly the movement had violated 
the law by enrolling school children and 
exhibiting Fascist insignia. Actually, Fin- 
land was simply following the cautious pol- 
iey that all Scandinavian countries have 
adopted since Adolf Hitler’s rise—that of 
carefully balancing themselves between 
Germany, the Soviet Union, and the de- 
mocracies. Two weeks ago President Kallio 
had balanced the Nazi suppression by 
readily accepting the resignation of For- 
eign Minister Rudolf Holsti, a pro-Soviet 
Liberal who reputedly had angered Berlin 
by making disparaging remarks about the 
Fithrer. 

A Bolshevist invasion that was repelled 
only with the aid of German troops in 
1918 left Finland with a large, influential 
Fascist-minded minority. To keep it in 
check requires strong political action. 

nmark faces a different problem. In 
1920 a plebiscite gave Copenhagen part 
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Peiping Lily Lee 


of Schleswig-Holstein. But Danish treat- 
ment of the provinces’ German minority 
has been so liberal that a tiny Nazi party 
has not yet elected even one deputy to 
Parliament. As a result the Nazis have 
formed a heavily subsidized underground 
organization—including espionage workers 
—to Germanize Schleswig-Holstein. 

Last week Denmark struck its first blow 
at the Nazis. Police arrested nine Germans 
and three Danes, headed by one Horst von 
Pflug-Harttung, correspondent of the Ber- 
lin Bérsen Zeitung and once held in con- 
nection with the murder of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, postwar German Communist leader. 
They were charged with spying on ship 
movements in the Belt waters between 
Zealand and the mainland—where subma- 
rines could harass commerce in wartime. 





Soviet Scandal 


The 6,000,000 members of the Kom- 
somol (Young Communist League) fre- 
quently flaunt their puritanical abhor- 
rence of drinking, smoking, and what all 
good Bolshevists call “Don Juanism.” Last 
week the Komsomolskaya Pravda, Young 
Communist newspaper, solemnly warned 
its readers: “Some still regard lightness 
in morals as the mark of a happy person, 
but in reality it results in spiritual empti- 
ness and the dimming of high aspirations.” 
Two days later Alexander V. Kosaryeff, 
the league’s chief, and four of his assist- 
ants were summarily dismissed from office 
and charged with protecting elements 
which were “morally corrupt and inveter- 
ate drunkards.” 

Kosaryeff’s undoing was accomplished 
by a Red Carrie Nation, one Olga Mis- 
hakova. As an officer of the Komsomol, 
she complained about “scandalous” condi- 
tions in the Chuvash Republic on the 
Volga River. The girl was fired for her 
pains. But she managed to get her com- 


plaint before the all-powerful Communist 
Central Committee, which proceeded to 
investigate the Komsomol. And in the re- 
sulting purge Olga received an executive 
post in the reorganized league. 





Peiping Lily Lee 

As part of the campaign to westernize 
China, artists once plastered Shanghai 
with posters depicting the “modern Chi- 
nese girl” with skirts hitched above her 
knees and dress featuring a daring décol- 
letage. But the closest that well-bred Chi- 
nese girls ever approached this ideal was 
as spectators in night clubs where they 
could admire an extreme example of such 
emancipation: Peiping Lily Lee, a coy 
entertainer who swung her hips and imi- 
tated Broadway’s torch singers. 

On Nov. 13, in Chungking, China’s 
squalid new provincial capital—1,200 miles 
up the Yangtze from Shanghai and nota- 
bly lacking in night clubs—Lily Lee be- 
came the Sino-Japanese war’s Mata Hari. 
As she stepped aboard a Hong Kong- 
bound plane, police seized the singer. Last 
week Chinese newspapers revealed that 
Lily Lee was “under observation” as a sus- 
pected Japanese spy, charged with at- 
tempting to smuggle out military photo- 
graphs of Chungking. 





Two Wars 


Last week Japanese Foreign Minister 
Hachiro Arita summoned American Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew to the Toyko 
Foreign Office and “explained” Japan’s 
note rejecting American complaints against 
economic discrimination in China. The 
gist of the explanation: since such a thing 
as the Open Door was applied in no other 
country, Japan could not be expected to 
apply it to conquered China. 

In Shanghai, even Japanese staff spokes- 
men admitted that the Emperor’s armies 
had reached a standstill in their drive on 
Changsha, 200 miles south of Hankow. 
And Britain’s envoy to China, Sir Archi- 
bald Clark Kerr, returning from a visit to 
Chiang Kai-shek at the front, reported 
that the Generalissimo was “well, very 
fit, and optimistic.” 


{ During the Ebro retreat, the Spanish 
loyalist command staged a diversion to 
ease pressure and protect its right flank. 
Militiamen crossed the Segre River, 30 
miles to the north, and seized some 40 
square miles of insurgent territory, which 
they held for sixteen days. Last week a 
powerful counteroffensive made them give 
it back. But before withdrawing they 
wrecked everything of military value, 
dynamiting roads, bridges, fortifications, 
and they scattered loyalist propaganda 
copiously in the path of the advancing 


“enemy. 
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Psychiatry in the Pulpit 

In large American cities, the go-home- 
and-pray style of religious counseling is 
rapidly becoming old-fashioned. Sophisti- 
cated parishioners now demand scientific 
diagnosis of their spiritual ills. Guided by 
the interdenominational Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Students, 
which held its annual meeting last week in 
New York, 400 preachers have completed 
psychological apprenticeships by working 
at least three months in hospitals and 
prisons. 

A leading devotee of scientific guidance 
is Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 45, son of 
an asylum supervisor, ex-attendant at Fal- 
conwood mental hospital on Prince Edward 
Island, wartime Canadian artillery officer, 
now pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. He spreads his counsel- 
ing by weekly coast-to-coast broadcasts, 
by lectures at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and by personal interviews in his 
church house. So many people want to 
pour their troubles into his ear that the 
pastor last week appointed six parishioners 
as assistant consulters. These must first 
absorb the lessons set forth in his new 
book, Pastorat Psycuiatry.* 

Six principles make for efficient psychi- 
atry, says Dr. Bonnell. (1) At the outset, 
few people state their problems frankly. 
(2) Let the parishioner do the talking. (3) 
Don’t let him diagnose his own troubles. 
(4) Understand his difficulties. (5) The 
minister should know how his own mind 
works. (6) Betray no secrets. 

The author takes great pains to justify 
the title of his book. The word “psychi- 
atry” derives from the Greek psyche (soul) 
and intreia (cure). But psychiatrists have 
complained often that no preacher should 
assume a label generally associated with 
a secular science. 





Catholics and Democracy 


For many months, harassed by Fascist 
and Communist oppressions, the Roman 
Catholic Church has shown growing af- 
fection for the tolerant democratic na- 
tions. New signs of this trend appeared 
twice last week. 

Speaking for the American archbishops 
and bishops, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, announced 
that the hierarchy had heeded the Pope’s 
recent plea for intensified education in 
Catholic democracy. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, in Washington, is 
compiling textbooks on civics, sociology, 
and economics to teach 3,000,000 pa- 
rochial-school pupils “enlightened, con- 
scientious American citizenship.” 

In Vatican City, an Apostolic Delegate 





*229 pages, 73,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 
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- Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, defender of democracy 


was named to London—first such ap- 
pointment since establishment of the 
Anglican Church in the sixteenth century. 
The delegate, Mgr. William Godfrey, rec- 
tor of Rome’s English College since 1930, 
will be the Pontiff’s religious spokesman in 
England. 





“The Pope Cannot Be Ill’ 


Two years ago, a prolonged and painful 
attack of asthma—coupled with harden- 
ing of the arteries—brought Pope Pius XI 
near death. The Pontiff might have re- 
covered more rapidly had he not at the 
outset spurned medical advice: “The Pope 
cannot be ill.” 

Last week asthma struck again. Walk- 
ing to a Vatican antechamber to begin his 
daily audiences, Pius collapsed, gasping 
for breath. 

His heartbeat slowed to the faintest 
tremor, but injections and an oxygen tent 
restored his respiration. Then Dr. Aminta 
Milani, papal physician, ordered at least 
a week’s rest. 

But. the 81-year-old Pontiff replied: 
“The Pope must not stay in bed.” Within 
24 hours, he was sitting up. Next day, 
Sunday, he held two and a half hours of 
brisk conferences, addressed 400 Hun- 
garian pilgrims, and walked unaided to 
Noble Chapel for spiritual exercises. 





EDUCATION 


Career Advice For Youth 


Three years ago, Lyle M. Spencer (M.A. 
in sociology) and Robert K. Burns (M.A. 
in economics) won a debating contest at 
the University of Washington. The prize 
was a round-the-world tour of debates. 





Between orations in 28 countries, they 
managed to get in a little field work in 
their specialties. Spencer and Burns soon 
realized that every country had its youth 
problem—thousands of school graduates 
who didn’t know how to find jobs. 

Last spring, that realization bore fruit. 
Studying for Ph.D.s at the University of 
Chicago, Spencer (son and namesake of 
Syracuse University’s journalism dean) 
and Burns used their rhetorical gifts to 
wangle financial support for what amounts 
to a vocational information bureau. To 
help the four out of five American young- 
sters who receive no assistance in choosing 
careers, they set up Science Research 
Associates and assembled a research staff 
of twenty Chicago students and a distin 
guished advisory board.* 

This week the associates brought forth 
a new project—a 20-cent, semimonthly 
magazine, Vocational Trends. Spencer, as 
editor, works on the premise that many 
of America’s 5,000,000 unemployed youth 
could find jobs if they were told what jobs 
were available. 

In concise style, his first issue lists 
prospects, wages, and requirements i 
commercial trucking. It warns would-be 
teachers of the nation’s declining birth 
rate, which portends smaller school et- 
rollments and fewer teaching jobs. On the 
brighter side, Spencer describes the new 
business of illumination, in which 2,500 
women now instruct electrical consumers 
in efficient lighting and, incidentally, try 
to sell them more equipment. 





*Harry A. Millis, Chicago professor of ec 
nomics; William F. Oguurn, Chicago professor 
of sociology; Floyd W. Reeves, Chicago professor 
of education; George E. Hutcherson, guidance 
chief of the New York State education depart- 
ment; Homer P. Rainey, American Youth Com- 
mission director; William H. Stead, research di 
rector of the United States Employment Servic. 
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SCIENCE 





Anti-Peritonitis Serum 
ives Hope of Reducing Toll 
Appendicitis Cases 


Removal of the appendix—the nation’s 
fth most common operation*—is one of 
he quickest and simplest surgical pro- 
dures and causes little terror among its 
ictims nowadays. 

But for all that, appendicitis is still a 
rious disease: it may lead to far worse 
ody ailments, including peritonitis, an 
fammation of the colorless membrane 
ning the abdomen. In the coming twelve 
onths about 300,000 Americans will 
ave their appendixes removed. Of these 
0,000 will die (at an average age of 27) 
d spreading peritonitis will be the fatal 
actor for 15,000 of them. 

One of the most important studies of 
ppendicitis complications is announced 
the latest issue of Archives of Surgery 
y Drs. John O. Bower, J. C. Burns, and 
i. A. Mengle of the Temple University 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Six years ago 
ese workers turned to dogs in experi- 
nents calculated to reduce deaths result- 
g indirectly from appendicitis, and they 
ave removed more than 300 canine ap- 
ndixes. Within 24 hours after operating 
ney gave some of the animals from 30 


D 58 cubic centimeters of castor oil. The 
kxative doses produced a form of spread- 
§ peritonitis similar to that occurring in 
uman beings and, in one series of ex- 
friments, eleven of twelve dogs died of 
€ disease, 

Then the Philadelphia doctors treated 
ther peritonitis - stricken dogs to see 





*The four most-performed operations are for 
bnsil removal, setting of broken bones, repair 
tissue-destroying injuries, and remedy of “fe- 
hale complaints,” 





whether they could cut down this 92 per 
cent death rate. Blood transfusions didn’t 
help, but a specially prepared germ-fight- 
ing serum produced first-rate results. The 
potion was injected into the muscles of 
a dozen more ailing animals, and only 
three died (death rate: 25 per cent). 

If the research of Drs. Bower, Burns, 
and Mengle results in a similar treatment 
for large-scale use on human beings, ap- 
pendicitis’ most dangerous complication 
may be practically eliminated. 


> - 





Flies’ Eyes 

The secretions or hormones which glands 
pour into the blood stream control bone 
development, shape of the figure,’ and a 
host of other body characteristics. That 
they also play an important role in de- 
termining eye color was demonstrated last 
week by Drs. Edward L. Tatum and G. W. 
Beadle of Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif., in an article in The Journal of Gen- 
eral Physiology on experiments with flies. 

For three years it has been known that 
a substance produced somewhere in the 
body of Drosophila melanogaster, the fruit 
fly, affected the insect’s eye hue. Chemical 
studies convinced the California biologists 
the material came from a gland and was 
therefore a hormone. They ground the 
dried and partially developed eggs of 
Drosophila into a fine powder, boiled them 
in chloroform, and wound up with a clear 
yellow fluid. Fly larvae were injected with 
tiny amounts of this solution and grew 





into brown-eyed insects instead of the 
usual pink-eyed variety. 

Drs. Tatum and Beadle commented on 
the new liquid: “That it may rightly be 
classed as a true hormone is indicated by 
its high activity . . . One gram of this 
material would be sufficient to modify the 
eye color of 4,200,000 flies. There is every 
reason to believe that the active principle 
makes up only a small percentage . . . of 
this material and that it will prove to be 
very much more active.” 


The color of Drosophila melanogaster’s 
eyes is extremely important to geneticists. 
In 1909 Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan of the 
California Institute of Technology found 
a single white-eyed fruit fly and bred it 
with a normal pink-eyed mate. The swarm 
of white-eyed insects springing from this 
union brought about studies leading to 
Dr. Hunt’s Nobel-prizewinning theory of 
genes as the fundamental units that are 
passed from parents to children and de- 
termine such hereditary characteristics as 
eye and hair color. Further studies of 
Drosophila’s newly identified eye-browning 
hormone may yield information on _he- 
redity and help scientists in their effort to 
create new animal species in the laboratory. 





He Standardized Time 


When New York clocks show noon, it’s 
9 a.m. in San Francisco, 5 p.m. in Lon- 
don, and 1 a.m. of the following day in 
Hong Kong. Thus time does not fly 
minute by minute; it skips around the 
earth in an artificial hourly succession of 
24 meridians — equal divisions of the 
globe. With few exceptions the large cities 
of the world mark their time in meridian 
zones; consequently time differences are 
based on full hours rather than fractions. 

Before railroads tied American cities 
together, nearly every town had its own 





Berton Crandall 


Drs. Beadle (left) and Tatum (right) changed the color of the Drosophila melanogaster’s eyes 


time — sometimes based on actual sun 
observations, more often founded on the 
aberrations of the village clock. The new- 
born railroads, finding it hard to operate 
through such a hotchpotch of scattered 
hours and minutes, set up their own 
time—usually based on that of a large 
city in each of several regions. This was 
the beginning of arbitrary “zone time.” 
But it solved few problems for the man 
in the street because each railroad had 
its own system: prior to 1884, it was not 
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uncommon for a railway junction to have 
five different kinds of time. 

In 1878, Sandford Fleming, Canadian 
Pacific Railways’ chief engineer, proposed 
the meridian system. The group of scien- 
tists who heard him thought the idea 
fascinating but highly impractical. Never- 
theless, the 51-year-old Scottish-Canadian 
railroad builder launched his long, bitter 
campaign to put the world on standard 
time. Before the plan was adopted in 
1884— with sharp squabbles about the 
location of the prime meridian (Green- 
wich) — Fleming had been hooted and 
jeered by proponents of “God’s time,” 
and one Astronomer Royal had even 
called him a Communist who opposed 
the will of God. 

Last week, Toronto remembered this 
benefactor of confused mankind as mem- 
bers of the Canadian Jewelers Associa- 
tion shivered through the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque outside the Sons of Eng- 
land Hall, where Sir Sandford (later 
knighted for his achievements) made his 
memorable proposal. They listened to 
speeches by Mayor Day, Dr. Hugh Flem- 
ing, son of the founder, and other speak- 
ers who stressed Sir Sandford’s empire- 
building feats before his death in 1915 
rather than the time-taming accomplish- 
ment. 

Now, on its 50th anniversary of its 
proposal, Sir Sandford’s time prevails 
throughout most of =the world. But 
Caracas, Bombay, Honolulu, Montevideo, 
Delhi, Wellington, Batavia, and Auckland 
have half-hour variations, while Calcutta’s 
is seven minutes. The Dutch, in a burst 
of national pride, refuse to recognize the 
Greenwich Meridian. In 1909 they cre- 
ated their own Amsterdam Meridian— 
and as a result they’ve gone through 
life twenty minutes off ever since. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Sulfanilamide, the new drug used suc- 
cessfully in treating sore throat, childbed 
fever, meningitis, and other diseases, may 
itself cause serious upsets. In The Journal 
of the American Medical Association Dr. 
W. Barry Wood Jr., Harvard all-Ameri- 
can quarterback of 1931, reports that, of 
522 sulfanilamide-treated patients, 21 suf- 
fered from anemia as a result of taking the 
drug. Working at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Dr. Wood found this dangerous decrease 
in the blood’s red cells occurred almost 
four times as frequently in children as in 
adults. Withdrawal of the drug and blood 
transfusions, however, saved the lives of 
the anemia victims. 


{| One of every twenty persons born this 
year will spend some time in an insane 
asylum before he dies. This was the pre- 
diction of Dr. Harold F. Dorn, United 
States Public Health Service statistician, 
who also estimated that in 1960 some 135,- 





Dr. Fleming honored his father 


000 persons would be sent to mental hos- 
pitals—double the present number of com- 
mitments. The nation is not getting cra- 
zier, says Dr. Dorn, but the population is 
aging, the birth rate is declining, and in- 
sanity naturally occurs in higher propor- 
tions among older persons. 


| If there are any people on Mars, they 
are getting nearer the earth every day. 
Last week the planet was about 210,000,- 
000 miles distant, but Dr. James Stokley 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
said it was coming closer and would be 
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only 36,000,000 miles away on July » 
Mars’ greatest possible distance from the 
earth—when it is on the other side of the 
sun—is about 235,000,000 miles; the neg. 
est it ever came was 35,000,000 miles jy 
1924. 


4] The latest treatment for stomach ulce, 
—a sniffing process—was announced t 
the Southern Medical Association, meg. 
ing in Oklahoma City, by Drs. M. 9 
Metz and Robert W. Lackey of Bayly 
University, Dallas, Texas. They driej 
parts of the growth-controlling pituitary 
glands of animals and then ground then 
into a fine powder. Patients sniffed pinche 
into their noses. Of 60 cases treated, 55 
were benefited, the doctors asserted. 


{| Dr. Raphael Isaacs, medical researche 
at the University of Michigan, has com. 
pleted a five-year study to find a wag of 
diagnosing liver diseases before they reach 
an advanced.stage. Every: cubic-millimete 
of blood normally contains from 8,000 tp 
10,000 round white blood cells. When the 
liver swells and is otherwise affected by 
germs, cirrhosis (a disease that often goes 
with alcoholism) , or cancer, as many as 1} 
per cent of the white blood-inhabiting 
cells may change their curved shapes and 
show ragged, spiked edges under a micro- 
scope. These so-called “porcupine cells” 
are. about 1/1,500 of an inch across. Dr, 
Isaacs believes their appearance in the 
blood is a sure sign of some liver ailment. 


{| Tuberculosis tests given to 14,177 New 
York high-school students showed 50 per 
cent had tuberculosis germs in their bodies. 








Mirror Yardstick: In experiments to determine the cause of one of 
machinery’s most annoying by-products—noise—S. L. Burgwin, Westing- 
house engineer, used this instrument to prove that metal expansion is one 
of the offenders. A test strip of iron was placed on needle-sized rollers and 
stretched by magnetic force, making the rollers rotate. This caused a tiny 
mwrror (arrow) to move, throwing a beam of light on a photoelectric cell 
which measured the metal’s expansion as less than a fifty-thousandth of 


Westinghouse 


its length. Even this slight stretch produced noise. 
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lava stone, bone and ivory fishhooks, 
and a necklace of black human hair, 

which could only be worn by a royal 
princess. 








Miss Ching Chih Yee 





















































































Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Miss Ching Chih Yee paints from memory 
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Quilts From Hawaii: 
They're Bright-Hued and Warm 
as Well as Autobiographical 


On Apr. 3, 1820, the good ship Thad- 
deus, 162 days out of Boston, brought 
the first cargo of God-fearing New Eng- 
land missionaries to “Owhyhee,” then a 
little-known group of Pacific islands 
which had been discovered 42 years be- 
fore by Captain Cook. The excited 
Hawaiians swam and rowed out to meet 
the boat. 

The well-curved island women — clad 
only from the waist down in a strip of 
tapa-moi, a paperlike fabric pounded out 
of bark—were an eyeful for the sailors, 
but they were something else to the pious 
Boston ladies, who promptly set to work 
to cover them decently. Fascinated by 
pins, needles, and cloth (which, like pot- 
tery, metals, and tools, they had never 
seen before), the islanders asked to be 
shown how to sew; and the first sewing 
classes ever given in Hawaii were held 
aboard the Thaddeus. 

Last week the results of this phase of 
missionary work went on view as the 
first large-scale exhibition of Hawaiian 
folk art ever held in the United States 
opened at the Folk Arts Center, New 
York. The Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
eleven - year - old island museum, sent 
choice items from an exhibition held in 


the academy’s rambling white tile-roofed 
home on Thomas Square last September: 
26 quilts, the earliest dated 1825, the 
latest 1938, and all sewn in the New 
England fashion of a century ago. 

But only the technique suggests New 
England. Each quilt is a personal record 
of the life of the woman who made it, 
and once an islander worked out a design 
it was hers exclusively. In brilliant colors 
some depict royal coats of arms, birds 
of paradise, and breadfruit; another is 
decorated with blue anchors to com- 
memorate the building of a breakwater; 
still another shows the cloud-capped peak 
of a local mountain. 

One of the earliest portrays a native 
prince in a blue Napoleonic uniform. The 
boy had been orphaned when his father 
caught a contagious disease on a visit to 
London and died there. By way of con- 
dolence the poet Lord Byron brought 
him a Windsor naval uniform. The quilt 
shows the little prince standing proudly 
with the dowager queen, his mother, in 
uniform and cap, atop which the royal 
crown blazes in yellow splendor. 

The only Samoan item in the show is 
a quilt presented by native chiefs to 
their friend Robert Louis Stevenson in 
1890. Each different design is the “sig- 
nature” of a chief (the islanders had no 
written language until the missionaries 
arrived) . 

Other highlights of the show, which 
runs through January, are rare “blankets” 
of tapa, calabashes, or highly polished 
wooden food bowls hollowed out with 


The Chinese don’t frame pictures and 
seldom hang one permanently. Instead, 
they stow away their water colors and 
etchings in cabinets, to be displayed only 
in honor of a special guest or at the 
owner’s whim. 

Chinese artists differ as much from Oc- 
cidentals as collectors. They don’t use 
easels—scrolls are more easily painted on 
a flat table—and they seldom sketch from 
life. The artist who draws from memory 
on a table top doesn’t need a studio: 
any quiet room will do. 

Since last Jan. 8 Miss Ching Chih 
Yee, who paints in the classic Chinese 
tradition, has lived in New York—where 
quiet rooms are hard to find. But the 
thickly carpeted New York offices of 
Tonying & Co., Chinese art importers, 
suit her purpose. Before the gallery’s long 
windows overlooking 57th Street (Wall 
Street of art), Miss Yee has brushed 
many dainty reminders of her native 
Hangchow, whose beauty is commemo- 
rated in an aphorism: “Heaven above, 
Hangchow below.” 

Last week visitors to the Tonying Gal- 
leries could see the first contemporary 
collection of Chinese art in the manner 
of the old masters (who flourished in the 
Sung Dynasty: A.D. 960 to 1276) ever 
presented in New York—sixteen paint- 
ings on silk and paper scrolls by Ching 
Chih Yee, who for six years was the only 
woman professor of painting at the Shang- 
hai Art College. Connoisseurs of Oriental 
art reveled in the delicately colored scenes 
suggested by the thirteen books of 
Chinese classics, though to less educated 
eyes the scrolls looked like high-class 
wallpaper. 

Although she teaches art privately to 
30 American students, the Chinese girl 
didn’t try to explain her work to many 
visitors. When she left Shanghai in June 
1936 she spoke only Mandarin and Shang- 
hai dialects, and she still needs an in- 
terpreter to express any but the simplest 
ideas. In New York she wears her native 
costume and spends most of her time 
touring the art galleries. She has two 
chief hobbies: Chinese chess and poetry. 





Horse Painters 


Three romantic Frenchmen who loved 
to paint horses were represented by 58 
paintings at Knoedler’s, New York, last 
week. Lent by the Louvre and seven other 
famous museums were works by Baron 
Antoine Jean Gros (1771-1835), who saw 
Louis XVI executed and survived the 
Reign of Terror to become official painter 
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Criticism at a Gallop 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


N orman Macowan’s GLorious 
Mornine, which enjoyed a consider- 
able run in London, deals with a totali- 
tarian state that denies. its citizens a 
belief in God and with a young woman 
who beholds a vision and thereupon, at 
the risk of her life, undertakes to flout 
the atheistic authorities. It is a poor 
play because, among other reasons, the 
aforesaid young woman’s spirituality is 
written mainly in a tedious holier-than- 
thou mold and because not only is her 
description of the vision comically in- 
distinguishable from a celestial scene 
in a Cecil B. De Mille biblical movie 
but because, further, her indication of 
an inner exaltation is confined largely 
to maintaining a facial expression sug- 
gestive of a Hollywood hussy piously 
posing with lilies for one of those ubiq- 
uitous stills that appear in the film fan 
magazines around Easter and to com- 
porting herself with that cold physical 
rigidity that is commonly associated in 
the theatrical mind with other-worldli- 
ness and saintship. For all this, the 
author much more than his actress me- 
dium is to blame. 


One act of the Messrs. West’s 
and Schrank’s Goop Hunt1ne, an ama- 
teurish whimsy about generals in war- 
time, was enough for me. Two acts were 
enough for a number of the daily re- 


viewers. Two performances’ were 
enough for the public. 
The Guild Theater, quondam 


home of the drama of Shaw, Pirandello, 
and O’Neill, most recently housed a 
third-rate murder-trial play by Leonard 
Ide. Its title was Rincswwe Seat; it was 
a by-product of the summer theater 
circuit; and the presence of an assort- 
ment of movie people on the opening 
night hinted even before the rise o! the 
curtain that Hollywood had its finger 
somewhere in the pie. The exhibit was 
exactly the species of dramatic chow 
which the reputable theater has no use 
for and which the films esteem as emi- 
nently desirable stuff. What Mr. Ide 
offered, though he probably doesn’t 
know it, was a 1915-model pistol cha- 
rade into which a superficially 1938 
comic star character had been inserted 
and to whose dead bones an attempt 
had been made to give a semblance of 
life by having a parade of extras con- 
stantly chase back and forth across the 
stage in apparent search of George Ab- 
bott. Grant Mitchell, a very bad actor 
who for some reason or other is senti- 


mentally close to the reviewers’ hearts, 
had the leading role and gave another 
of his strainedly amiable and trying 
performances. Although the Theatre 
Guild itself did not present the play, it 
passed the manuscript, booked it in its 
own playhouse, guaranteed the actors’ 
salaries, and otherwise demonstrated its 
interest in the production. It is far 
from my chivalrous taste to kick an or- 
ganization when it is down, but the 
Guild’s judgment seems to grow feebler 
and more confused day by day. 


‘The Abbott-Rodgers-Hart musical 
show, Tue Boys From Syracuse, de- 
rived at a considerable distance from 
the Bard’s “The Comedy of Errors,” is 
—as might be expected—infinitely bet- 
ter news. I say “as might be expected” 
because, when it comes to its musical 
shows our theater is generally much 
more proficient than in the case of its 
dramatic. Rodgers has never written 
a better score and Hart’s lyrics are ex- 
cellently witty. As for the book, though 
it seems to have entertained the other 
reviewers hugely, this one can’t work 
up any particular glee over it, as his 
idea of satisfying modern humor, save 
in such rare instances as some gay Gaul 
like Giraudoux paraphrases it, is hardly 
any longer the pivotal situation in 
which a woman connubially mistakes 
her husband’s twin for himself. Never- 
theless, in all other directions it’s a 
pretty lively and also a tastefully 
staged show. 


In Rocker to tHe Moon Clifford 
Odets disappoints even those of us 
who, though never quite sharing the 
high enthusiasm for his talents dis- 
played by others, yet felt that some- 
day, possibly soon, he might conceiv- 
ably prove to us that his excitable ad- 
mirers were at least in some measure 
right. That someday, alas, remains still 
in the future. This latest play of his, 
while it reveals occasional glints of his 
aptitude at character drawing, is in 
general little more than an old hat 
stuffed with familiar theatrical sexual 
and marital philosophies, all given a 
bogus air of significance by merchant- 
ing them in a dirge tempo on a shadow- 
strewn stage. The effect of the whole is 
of one-act-play characters doggedly 
playing against time until 11 o’clock 
comes round. The author has nothing 
new to say and says it at confused and 
embarrassing length. 
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to Napoleon, and two of his pupils: Jeay 
Louis André Theodore Géricault (179). 
1824) , Paris social lion and musketeer, anq 
his friend Eugené Delacroix (1798-1863), 

After three weeks in Manhattan the cap. 
vases—which form one of the art ges. 
son’s most important shows, because they 
bridge the gap in French painting between 
the classical formality of paintings hy 
David and the splashy impressionism of 
Cézanne and Renoir—will be seen for q 
month each at the Chicago Art Institute. 
the St. Louis Art Museum, and _ the 
Worcester (Mass.) Museum. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


G. B. Shaw’s ‘Pygmalion’ 
Is the Best Motion Picture 
G. B. Shaw Has Ever Seen 


In view of George Bernard Shaw’s loud 
contempt for movies and their makers, no 
one was surprised when he rejected Samuel 
Goldwyn’s offer of a million dollars for 
the right to film one of his plays. Nor, in 
view of the 82-year-old Irishman’s studied 
eccentricity, was it surprising when a 
penniless producer was able to rush in 
where his financial peers on two continents 
had failed to tread. 

Gabriel Pascal, who classifies himself as 
a “hobo” producer, had approached Shaw 
with nothing to his credit but his record 
as a minor producer in England and on 
the Continent. But when the swart, stocky 
Hungarian cornered the tall, white-bearded 
Irishman, it proved to be a meeting of 
kindred spirits. Neither was given to hid- 
ing his light under a bushel; both were 
agreed on the necessity of making Shavian 
wisdom available to benighted film audi- 
ences. 

Exuding a confidence in self second only 
to his admiration of Shaw, the persuasive 
producer emerged from the meeting of 
egos with the right to film Pyamation— 
and if he lived up to his promises, other 
Shaw plays would be his. With this as- 
surance, the first man authorized to sub- 
ject a Shaw drama to the camera had 
little trouble getting the money to finance 
his own company. Later, with the film 
established as London’s ranking box-office 
attraction, it was easy to sell Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer the right to distribute 
it in this country. 

An ironic modernization of the ancient 
legend about the sculptor who fell in love 
with a statue of his creation, the play 
made its London debut in 1914. The 
Pygmalion of the piece is _ Professor 
Higgins, an unemotional specialist in pho- 
netics; his Galatea is Eliza Doolittle, a 
Cockney flower girl whom he takes into 
his home after betting a friend that he 
can train her to talk like a lady and pass 
her off as one to his friends. 

The screen version of this intellectualized 
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inderella theme contains added scenes 
from the playwright’s pen; the W.P. Lips- 
comb-Cecil Lewis adaptation is Shaw-in- 
spected and certified. The collaboration 
retains most—in some scenes too much— 
of the original’s brilliant dialogue; in 
jeavening its acid wit with warmth and 
poignance, the film surpasses the play. 
Leslie Howard, who codirected “Pygma- 
ion” with Anthony Asquith, is excellent 
as the pedantic, posturing Higgins; the 
lesser roles, particularly Wilfred Lawson 
as Eliza’s philosophical father, are perfect- 
ly cast. But with Wendy Hiller, Pascal 
presents the screen with a new star. 

The actress, who was seen on Broadway 
two years ago in the English play “Love 
on the Dole,” has appeared in only one 
other film. Her interpretation of Eliza 
deftly comic as the little Cockney girl 
tries her new-found vocabulary at a so- 
cial gathering; deeply moving as she 
realizes, her reclamation complete, that 
she is cut off from her old world and the 
new—is a brilliant and fascinating portrait. 

Shaw admits that Pascal’s “Pygmalion” 
is a fine transcription and worthy of its 
source. “Before this,” he told Bennett Cerf, 
Random House publisher, “I could only 
say that Shaw’s plays were the best I’ve 

















of such movies promised to develop into 
a lucrative side line, but the West Coast 
producers failed to study their market’s 
requirements and left the door open for 
competition. Now, although American 
films are still the most popular in Spanish 
America, native productions promise to 
give them a race. 

Mexico, in 1930, was the first nation be- 
low the border to start film production with 
an eye to the 72,000,000 Spanish-speaking 
potential film customers of nineteen coun- 
tries. Argentina soon followed. While such 
movies cost little and are inferior in quality 
when judged by Hollywood standards, 
they bring greater returns than many of 
the northern supercolossals. It is estimated 
that next year Mexico and Argentina, be- 
tween them, will produce at least 100 
feature films. 

Fostered indirectly by its government 
through favorable taxation, the Mexican 
industry—centered in Mexico City—has 
grown from a shoestring venture into a 
promising industry represented by 38 pro- 
ducers and an investment of some 40,000,- 
000 pesos. 

To date its outstanding achievement 
is the musical romance which opens at 
the World Theater this week—the first 
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prize in the competition for photography. 

More important to the growing Mexican 
industry, the film, which cost only $20,000 
to produce, grossed more money in Latin 
America last year than any American film 
shown there. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Saintnc Hour (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A New York night-club dancer 
(Joan Crawford) manages to stay married 
to the head of a proud and wealthy Wis- 
consin family (Melvyn Douglas) despite 
the hatred of his spinster sister (Fay 
Bainter) and the infatuation of his sus- 
ceptible brother (Robert Young). Al- 
though Margaret Sullavan, as an unhappy 
in-law, steals the acting honors from an 
excellent cast, this confused and implausi- 
ble drama—tailored from Keith Winter’s 
play—gives Joan Crawford a role that will 
please her fans. Frank Albertson, Allyn 
Joslyn. 


FERDINAND THE Butt (RKO-Radio): 
The purchase of the Munro Leaf-Robert 
Lawson best seller about the mild-man- 
nered bull that preferred to sniff flowers 
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@Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 


Ferdinand, flower-loving bovine, off for the bull ring 


ever seen. Now I can also say that Shaw’s 
movies are the best I’ve ever seen.” 





Mexico’s Movie Threat 


Since American film distributors started 
a drive for the Latin-American market to 
offset decreasing returns from Europe, it 
has become apparent that Hollywood will 
have to revive the production of Spanish- 
language films.* Ten years ago the making 








“Paramount has just completed the first of 
the four Spanish films the studio plans to make 
every year. Each film will cost approximately 
$50,000 end is expected to gross at least twice 
that amount. 


Mexican production to reach Broadway. 

Produced and directed by Alfonso Rivas 
Bustamente and Fernando de Fuentes, 
starring Tito Guizar (Paramount and 
Columbia Broadcasting System tenor), 
Rancuo GRANDE tells, with more charm 
than drama, a simple story of love and 
friendship. Its appeal for American film- 
goers lies in its colorful background of the 
workaday and fiesta world on a great 
ranch and in its exciting score—original 
songs by Lorenzo Barcelata, who plays a 
small part in the film, and “Alla en el 
Rancho Grande,” the folk song which gave 
the film its title. 

At the Venice Exposition of 1938, 
“Rancho Grande” came off with the first 


under a cork tree rather than snort fire in 
a bull ring marks the first time that Walt 
Disney has bought an outside work for a 
film short. The Disney conception of 
Ferdinand and his complacent adventures 
is both delightful and a reasonably faith- 
ful representation of the original draw- 
ings and text. 


Littte Toven Guys 1n Society (Uni- 
versal): Imitators of the Dead End Kids 
slap each other around on a country 
estate and cure a young plutocrat (Jackie 
Searl) of his snobbishness. Mary Boland, 
Mischa Auer, and Edward Everett Horton 
are involved in the sextet’s exaggerated 
and rarely humorous antics. 
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Rise of a Dime-a-Dancer: 
Arthur Murray Celebrating 25th 
Anniversary of His Start 


Thirty years ago, when women’s bath- 
ing suits came down to the ankles and the 
automobile was a novelty, America was 
swept off its feet by a sudden dance craze. 
Ankles twitched to a daring new flow of 
syncopation. As the craze grew, parlor rugs 
were ripped up, furniture was shoved aside, 
couples jounced and pranced the Bunny 
Hug, Turkey Trot, and Grizzly Bear. By 
1911 Irving Berlin’s song, “Everybody’s 
Doin’ It Now,” not only spoke truth in its 
title, but whipped dancers into new frenzy. 

Into this excited scene there glided a 
handsome young dancing couple, Irene and 
Vernon Castle. Opening Castle House in 
New York in 1913, they brought a touch 
of elegance and sophistication to the new 
ballroom steps. One of their pupils was an 
18-year-old lad, Murray Teichman. He’d 
been working at the dime-a-dance business 
in Grand Central Palace and wanted to 
become an instructor at Castle House. Ap- 
plying for that job, he was told he’d have 
to take the Castle course first. This he did. 
Next year he was appointed an assistant 
to Vernon Castle. And this week, 25 years 
after getting his dime-a-dance job, he is 
celebrating the Silver Jubilee of that first 
engagement. Under the name Arthur Mur- 
ray he has become the most widely known 
dance instructor in the country. 

Murray attributes much of his success 
to a business-administration course he 
took in 1921. Interrupting his career as a 
hoofer, he entered Georgia Tech and soon 
applied his business knowledge to a corre- 
spondence course in dancing—conducted 
from the college in Atlanta. The growth of 
this venture was so rapid that in 1924 he 
settled in New York. Since then he has 
seen his mail-order and personal-instruc- 
tion dance business grow into an enterprise 
that includes 21 permanent dance branches 
throughout the country and a cumulative 
total of 1,500,000 pupils. 

Among Murray’s students have been the 
Duke of Windsor when Prince of Wales, 
President Manuel Quezon of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, James Roosevelt, and 
Jack Dempsey. More recent pupils include 
Marjorie Hillis, author of “Live Alone and 
Like It”; Dorothy Kilgallen, newspaper 
writer; George Abbott, producer; Bugs 
Baer, the humorist; and Gustave Schirmer, 
music publisher. 

Setting the pace for the entire organiza- 
tion is the New York headquarters on East 
43rd Street. Here, in a central room, four 
phonograph tables are constantly whirling, 
each with a different type of rhythm. Each 
month 400 records and 600 needles are 
worn out. 

The music is distributed by wire to 
private studios where some 200 instruc- 





Arthur Murray 25 years ago 





Arthur Murray today 
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tors take charge of clients paying $5 an 
hour for each lesson. Fifty-five per cent of 
the pupils are men. 

Murray operates with the aid of py. 
chology. Since he believes that extrovert, 
make the best teachers, the applicants— 
both men and women—are obliged to pag 
the Benreuter personality test before be. 
ing accepted. They’re all extroverts, 

Murray has another belief—that dane 
crazes run in advance of war cycles: “Bp. 
tween 1913 and 1915 there was a ney 
dance about every day, and that’s what js 
happening now. Between 1918 and 193; 
there were no new dances except the 
Charleston.” 

As for dancing tendencies of the future 
he believes the next fad will be the Samba, 
which “looks like a waltz and sounds like 
a rhumba.” 











A Treat for Students 


Many a musical student, faced by 4 
full orchestral score, despairs over the 
complex array of staves and clefs that 
confront him. Discouraged, he turns to 
an abbreviated piano version. But there 
he finds that simplification has created a 
new dilemma. What he really wants js 
the full score and the piano version, 
simultaneously. 

Last week many musical students were 
enjoying such a privilege for the first 
time. With the publication of Beethoven's 
seven major orchestral overtures in a new 
form, a new educational venture has been 
inaugurated by Books & Music, Inc. The 
first volume—to be followed soon by 
similar works that will cover the whole 
orchestral field —not only presents the 
Beethoven overtures in one convenient 
volume, intact in full score, but includes 
the piano transcription, which is printed 
underneath each scored measure. Both 
are thus laid before the eye for con- 
tinuous reference. 

The second volume will contain major 
works of Tchaikowsky, the third of 
Brahms, the fourth the first three sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. Incorporated i 
each volume, under the editorship of 
Emil Hilb, will be critical and biograph- 
ical notes by Hugo Leichtentritt. 





A Met Conductor at 26 


Last winter, fresh from Salzburg 
(where he had been Toscanini’s assist- 
ant), a 26-year-old Viennese conductor 
took his place in the pit of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and promptly won 
the acclaim of New York critics (NEWSs- 
WEEK, Jan. $1, 1938). Last week, with a 
three-year Metropolitan contract in his 
pocket, the young Austrian, Erich Leins- 
dorf, took his place again at the conduc- 
tor’s desk—this time to make his debut 
as a regular leader in Wagner's “Die 
Walkiire.” 
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RECORD WEEK 





EVEN HOUDINI COULDN'T DO THIS ONE—By Rube Goldberg 
(ES ern eewmagmes: © Ne teneeppm 





Qutstanding in classical-music record- 





ings: 
Puccini—La Boheme, complete. 





(La 






'S~ BB ceala orchestra and chorus under Um- 
a8 HR ierto Berrettoni, with Gigli, Albanese, 
be. Poli, and Scattola. Thirteen 12-inch Vic- 





tor records, $19.50.) The only full Bo- 
heme recording with Gigli, who returns 





















Be. this winter, after a six-year absence, to 
7 the Metropolitan. 
- RovssEL — Quartet in D, Opus 45., 
the ME (Roth String Quartet. Three 12-inch 
Columbia records, $5.) The only quartet 
ie. ME by the French composer who died last 
ba, MB year, this is also the first of his chamber The New York Sun 
ike JM works to reach the: phonograph. work plugs and in the sheet - music 
SyostakovicH, Mossotov, Mreytuss— market. There are now six recordings 
Modern Russian music. (Played by Paris (Victor, Brunswick, Vocalion, Blue Bird, 
Orchestre Symphonique and Julius Ehr- and two Decca versions) . 
lich. Two 10-inch Columbia records, = Jerome Kern—Album. (Victor Light 
a MB 32.50.) Significant examples of the cur- Opera Co. directed by Leonard Joy. Six 
the Hi rent Slavic trend in industrial onoma- 49 inch Victor Red Seal records, $9.) In- 
hat HM topoeia, including Mbossolov’s “Steel ¢judes an hour’s worth of song hits from 
to MM Foundry” and Meytuss’ “Dnieper Water uch successes as “Very Good, Eddie,” 
_ Rover Station.” “Show Boat,” “Cat and the Fiddle,” 
. Followers of popular music are offered “Roberta,” and “Music in the Air. 
on, (Ea number of attractive morsels: SpanisH AND Mexican Fouik MELopies 





—Decca has just issued three albums at 
$2.25 each, five records to an album. 
They include such tunes as “Clavelitos,” 
“Estrellita,” and “La Paloma.” Two al- 


Desussy-CLinton — My Reverie. Last 
week Larry Clinton’s arrangement of 
eight measures from Debussy’s piano 
piece “Reverie” held first place on net- 




































Wide World 
Dream Come True: Ever since making her debut as a ballet girl 
in ‘Aida’ at the age of 7, Maria Gambarelli’s ambition has been to return 
to the opera as prima ballerina. Miss Gambarelli, only ballerina ever to 
dance in Italy’s Royal Palace, reached her goal last week when she ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan’s presentation of Verdi's masterpiece. 







bums are played by the orchestra of Har- 


ry Horlick (long a leader of the A. & P. 
Gypsies Orchestra) , the other by Manuel 
Acuna’s Mexican Dance Orchestra. 





FOURTH ESTATE 








Rube Goldberg’s New Leaf 


To the Sunday morning “funnies” read- 


er a Rube Goldberg cartoon represents 


the ultimate in inanity. His characters in 
such strips as “Boob McNutt” and “Lala 
Palooza” have tickled many a rib, but 
throwbacks from Goldberg’s engineering 
education seem to be his best laugh pro- 
vokers. These are represented in his goofy 
inventions and in the weird-looking im- 
pedimenta that clutter up his cartoons. 

Goldberg didn’t use these when he 
started drawing for the sport pages of 
The San Francisco Chronicle in 1904, just 
after graduation from the University of 
California. They didn’t appear until ten 
years later, when he started drawing 
“Boob McNutt” for The New York Eve- 
ning Mail. In 1916 The Mail syndicated 
this saga of a crackpot, and Goldberg 
gained a national reputation as a humorist. 

But he always nursed a secret ambition 
to do serious editorial cartoons. Last week 
the ultraconservative New York Sun’s 
300,000 readers learned he had achieved 
that ambition, for on The Sun’s anti-New 
Deal editorial page was its first cartoon in 
eighteen years—a whack at the Wagner 
Act by Rube Goldberg. Two other Gold- 
berg editorial cartoons appeared last week, 
and the artist will do three a week here- 
after for The Sun, which will distribute 
them nationally through the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune Syndicate. 

Edwin S. Friendly, The Sun’s business 
manager, signed Goldberg to a no-time- - 
limit contract and gave him free rein in 
selecting topics. But he took little chance 
of embarrassing his paper’s policies, for 
Goldberg and The Sun see eye to eye po- 
litically. 
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PRESS NOTES 


A fortnight ago Frank Smothers, Rome 
correspondent for The Chicago Daily 
News, cabled a story on the Anglo-Italian 
accord which pointed out Mussolini’s gains 
and mentioned continued Italian interven- 
tion in Spain. Last week the Ministry of 
Popular Culture ordered Smothers to get 
out—the seventh writer expelled from 
Italy in the last year. 


{ United States Sen. George L. Berry, who 
started work in the mechanical department 
of a newspaper before he was 10 years old, 
last week entered the management end. 
The Senator, who is president of the print- 
ing pressmen’s union, bought a “substan- 
tial interest” in The Nashville (Tenn.) 


Times and became chairman of the board. 


















SPORTS 


Mrs. Tranter’s Trotters: 
Widow of Horse Broker Bosses 
Annual Old Glory Auction 


For 25 years Edward J. (Jim) Tranter 
practically monopolized the horse auction 
business in the United States. Each 
August, during the Saratoga racing season, 
it was Tranter—representing the Fasig- 
Tipton Co., a horse broker concern he 
bought out in 1913—who presided over 
the twelve-day sale of yearlings. Each 
November at the Old Glory sale in Squad- 
ron A Armory, New York City, it was 
Tranter’s quiet voice that confirmed the 
bids for untried trotters and pacers. 

Last week the Old Glory sale was held 
as usual, but it was a woman who super- 
vised proceedings. Tranter died last June. 
His widow—50, 5 feet 2, and for many 
years his silent helper—was carrying on 
his work. Dressed in black, she kept quiet- 
ly in the background, turning the master- 
of-ceremonies job over to Uriah George 
(Doc) Bond, her auctioneer. 

Hat tilted cockily on the side of his 
head, Bond mounted a platform and 
chanted a monotonous abracadabra of 
facts and figures. One by one as the 
horses were brought on for inspection, he 
egged the bidding to a reasonable price, 
then cracked down his hammer to denote 
the completion of a transaction. 

For two days the 44th Old Glory sale 
continued and, when finally the last horse 
was knocked down to the last buyer, Mrs. 
Tranter returned to her Fifth Avenue 
office and looked with justifiable pride at 
the figures. She had sold 181 horses for 
$102,400—largest harness horse auction of 
the year—and her commission was 10 per 
cent of the price paid for each animal. 

The largest individual price this year 
—$8,100—was paid by E. Roland Harri- 
man to Lawrence B. Sheppard of the Han- 
over Shoe farms for a trotter named Ed- 
gar Hanover (son of Hanover’s Bertha, 
the 1930 Hambletonian winner). A prom- 
ising chestnut colt, Duke of Windsor—the 
brother of His Majesty and Duke of York 
—tempted H. M. Parshall to pay $2,000 
to Gage B. Ellis’ Village Farm, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

Pleased as she was with this sale, Mrs. 
Tranter likes best to recall two incidents 
in her husband’s career: in 1930, C. V. B. 
Cushman bought New Broom for $75,000. 
The horse won only one cheap purse dur- 
ing his entire career. In 1932, Mrs. Isabel 
Dodge Sloane purchased Cavalcade for 
$1,200. Cavalcade grew up to win the 
Kentucky Derby and $111,235 in prizes 
as a 3-year-old. 

Years ago Mrs. Tranter felt the urge to 
become an owner herself. She purchased 
a mare, which produced two mediocre 
colts. By good luck she managed to dis- 





Edgar Hanover brought $8,100 to Lawrence B. Sheppard ... 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Mrs. Tranter arranged the sale of Duke of Windsor (left) for $2,000 
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of her undesirable “stable” at no loss 
and resolved thereafter to stick to sure- 
thing commissions and leave horse owning 
to those who enjoy a long-shot gamble. 





‘Perpetual Motion’ Slowing Up 


Henry Armstrong hasn’t lost a prizefight 
in the last two years. During that time he 
knocked out 34 opponents, won six de- 
cisions, and captured three world’s titles: 
the featherweight (126-pound class) from 
Petey Sarron, the lightweight (135 pounds) 
from Lou Ambers, and the welterweight 
(147 pounds) from Barney Ross. This 
amazing record of holding three titles 
simultaneously—never before equaled in 
the history of the prize ring—prompted 
experts to praise and to dub him “Homi- 
cidal _Hank,”. “Perpetual Motion,” and 
“The Super Fighter.” 

But when Armstrong successfully de- 
fended -the. welterweight crown in New 
York last week against Ceferino Garcia, 
Filipino, the wiry Negro’s invincibility was 
glaringly exposed to doubt. Garcia re- 
peatedly caught the champion with a bolo 
punch—a hooking right uppercut pat- 
terned after the sweep of the bolo knife 
used in the sugar-cane fields of his home- 
land. In both the seventh and twelfth 
rounds the punch landed squarely on the 
champion’s chin, making his knees sag. 
Only Garcia’s weariness prevented him 
from following up with a haymaker. 

Two things point to the end of the 26- 
year-old Armstrong’s reign: his handlers, 
eager for as much money as possible in a 
short time, haven’t allowed enough rest 
between his bruising brawls, and he is 
tired. And while his aggressive style of 
wading into close range has gained spec- 
tacular victories, it has also exposed him 
to heavy punishment, leaving permanent 
effects. 

In each succeeding bout, he finishes 
with less stamina, bleeding freely. The 
chances are that, when Homicidal Hank 
meets Lou Ambers early next year in a 
return battle, betting bookies will quote 
the champion as not better than even 
money, or perhaps as the underdog. 





The Football Parade 


By all odds the outstanding football 
achievement of the week was Duke’s 
7-0 shutout of the Pittsburgh Panthers 
on a snowy field in Durham, N.C. This 
Southern university (enrollment 3,600) — 
whose coach, Wallace Wade, previously 
led three Alabama teams into the Rose 
Bowl—reached the end of a perfect season. 
Unbeaten, untied, unscored upon, the Blue 
Devils clearly earned the Rose Bowl invita- 
tion they received from Southern California. 

Chief credit for Duke’s victory goes to 
Erie (The Red) Tipton, who consistent- 
ly punted into Pittsburgh’s coffin corner, 
and to Willard (Pooh, Pooh) Perdue, end, 














Exhibit: 
Young after J. Hoppner (1788) is 
one of the many rare sport prints 
being shown by A. G. Spalding in 
New York. The subject is Richard 
Humphreys, an eighteenth-century 


This 


mezzotint by 


English bare-knuckle boxer. Al- 
though never recognized as cham- 
pion, he retired undefeated. 





who blocked a kick with his chest, re- 
covered the ball on the fly, and fell on it 
for the game’s only touchdown. 

A curious aspect of the game was that 
technically it never finished. In the last 
seconds of the fourth quarter, with Duke 
in possession of the ball, the clock showed 
time for one more play when local rooters 
poured onto the field. Only the most im- 
probable of miracles—a Duke fumble. 
with recovery and run for a touchdown 
by Pitt—would have altered the result, 
so Pitt’s coach, Jock Sutherland, entered 
no official protest. 

The week’s most surprising result was 
enacted at Palo Alto, Calif., where Stan- 
ford’s Red Indians (six times defeated 
during the season) trimmed Dartmouth’s 
Green Indians (who had lost only to Cor- 
nell) by a score of 23-13. 

A hilarious finale topped off the Tulane- 
Louisiana State game at Baton Rouge, 
La., which Tulane won 14-0. In the wan- 
ing minutes, two players (one from each 
team) were ordered to the side lines for 
punching each other, and fans swarmed 
from the stands, precipitating a free-for-all 
brawl. Finally coaches and officials were 
able to restore sufficient peace for com- 
pletion of the game. But the truce was 
momentary: when the gun signaled the 
finish, war broke out again and con- 
tinued under the goal posts into the night. 


In Philadelphia, 102,210 spectators—. 


largest crowd of the season—saw Army 
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triumph over Navy by approximately the 
expected score, 14-7. 

Sunday, in Sacramento, Detroit booted 
an extra point after touchdown. Earlier in 
the game, Santa Clara had failed to con- 
vert after touchdown, and the score wound 
up 7-6. The payoff: only a month ago De- 
troit Coach Gus Dorais had written Santa 
Clara’s coach, Buck Shaw, suggesting that 
the point after touchdown be eliminated 
when the teams met. 





GUESSING GAMES 


NewsweEek’s predictions last week correctly 
foretold the outcome of ten games, missed five, 
and one tie. The season’s record—with a scat- 
tering of post-season games to go—stands at 262 
right, 110 wrong, 27 tied—a 70 per cent average. 
Games for the week end follow (favorites in 
italics) . 

Notre Dame-Southern California; Okla- 
homa-Washington State; Southern Metho- 
dist-Rice; Tennessee-Mississippi; Temple- 
Florida. 





RADIO 





Welles Gets a Sponsor 


One of the most popular “glamour” 
shows on the radio, “Hollywood Hotel,” 
closes permanently this week after a four- 
year run. Sponsored by Campbell Soup 
since Oct. 5, 1934, this program made a 
double hit by offering the public radio pre- 
views of scenes from movies and the Holly- 
wood gossip of Louella Parsons, leading 
screen columnist for the Hearst papers. 
Last June Miss Parsons quit the program 
which, after a summer vacation, returned 
to the air in September without her. 

Next week, in place of this feature, 
“Campbell Playhouse” opens as a regular 
Friday evening program on a 58-station 
CBS hookup under the same sponsorship. 
Although various guest stars will appear, 
the major attraction will be young Orson 
Welles and his Mercury Theater group, 
unwitting perpetrators of the recent Mar- 
tian scare, who are to offer hour-long dra- 
matic programs that have been a CBS sus- 
taining feature since early last summer. 





RADIO NOTES 


First famous for his dramatic criticism, 
then for his madcap movie shorts, Robert 
Benchley stepped out last week in a new 
radio program, “Melody and Madness,” 
under 52-week Old Gold sponsorship. Artie 
Shaw’s orchestra and Dick Todd, baritone, 
supply the melody; Benchley, the madness 
of this Sunday feature. 


{ The National Broadcasting Co. an- 
nounced last week two strides in its steady 
expansion. On Dec. 11 it will add two 


‘ affiliates, bringing its network up to 162 
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BOOK WEEK 





On Nov. 23 Justice Alfred V. 
Norton in Brooklyn Supreme Court 
handed down a decision which suggests 
to me that learned judges, when they 
hand down decisions, should confine 
their statements to the facts at issue 
and not betray their lack of learning by 
making dogmatic side remarks. 

The learned justice said: “Clams are 
akin to oysters. Neither has the power 
of locomotion.” 

Obviously the learned judge has 
never dug clams and seen how fast a 
clam can get away from you. Obvious- 
ly he has not watched clams in the clear 
shallow marshes of Cape Cod, or in the 
rock troughs of the Maine coast, or 
along the sands of Jones Beach after 
the tide has ebbed and left them strand- 
ed in a little pool. If he had, he would 
know how fast a clam can scoot away 
even if you barely touch one with the 
tip of a straw or wiggle your finger in 
the water. He would have seen them 
opening and closing the two halves of 
their shells with such marvelous, rapid, 
muscular coordination that it is a 
glimpse of sheer beauty to see them do 
it. And they swim—fast as an Olympic 
champion; and dive and touch bottom; 
and go with unerring precision just 
where they want to go. And if you are 
quick enough to reach down and grab 
one, he shuts up like a clam, and no 
human hand is strong enough to pry his 
two shells apart: you have to do that 
with a knife and know just how to do 
it, unless you want to break the shell. 

Obviously, too, the learned justice 
has forgotten his textbook in biology. 

I turn to the one nearest my hand. 
I don’t have to make any effort, be- 
cause, as it happens, it is right before 
my eyes, almost as if to say: “Take a 
look at me,” when I was wondering, for 
a second, where I could find in the 
quickest way a passage from a book 
which should convince the learned jus- 
tice that clams do move, that clams do 
have the power of locomotion, that 
clams have feet. 

The book is Apventures Wirtn Liv- 
inc Tuincs by Elsbeth Kroeber and 
Walter H. Wolff. It has just been pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co. It is de- 
signed for use in the schools as an ele- 
§ mentary textbook in biology for boys 
and girls. But it is meant to be more 
than that. The authors say: “The 
name ‘Adventures With Living Things’ 
4 expresses in large measure our convic- 





And Yet . . . Clams Do Move 


by BURTON RASCOE 


tion that the study of biology can be 
made an exciting adventure for the 
boys and girls who undertake it.” 

They might have added: “and for 
learned justices of the supreme courts, 
also.” 

On page 103 of “Adventures With 
Living Things,” the learned justice will 
find a chapter dealing with Soft-Bodied 
Animals (Phylum Mollusca) and there- 
in he can read: “All of them [these 
Phylum Mollusca] have a muscular or- 
gan known as a ‘foot.’ The biologist 
distinguishes three distinct classes: 
those which have a ‘foot’ for seizing 
prey, like the octopus; those that have 
a foot for creeping, like the snail; and 
those that have a wedge-shaped foot 
for plowing through sand or mud, like 
the clam . . . In the oyster, the foot is 
so small that it can hardly be said to 
be one. But the clam uses the foot for 
locomotion.” 

Of course, the learned justice had a 
difficult decision to make. It concerned 
property rights. And property rights 
are of terrific concern to people who 
are mainiy concerned with them. Most 
people are. 

The learned justice was called upon 
—because that is his job—to decide 
who had the property rights in some 
clams. 

Eighteen Long Island clam diggers 
thought the clams belonged to them. 
They were on the real estate—the land 
—the sand and mud, these clam dig- 
gers had property rights to. They were 
digging these clams up and selling them. 
They were enjoying prosperity. For a 
moment. 

An injunction was brought by a clam 
company to restrain the clam diggers 
from digging these clams from what 
the clam company regarded as their 
property. The company claimed that 
these clams were their property. An act 
of God—a hurricane—had swept these 
clams, the clam company claimed, off 
their property onto the clam diggers’ 
property and so their contention was 
that the clam diggers couldn’t dig clams 
on the clam diggers’ own property. So 
they brought an injunction. 

Pity the poor judge who has to ren- 
der a decision in a case of this kind! 

No wonder he made a decision that 
“Clams are akin to oysters. Neither has 
the power of locomotion.” 

He was wrong there. 
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stations. Both newcomers are Maine st. 
tions: WLBZ in Bangor and WRDO jy 
Augusta. 


{| “Cavalcade of America” has been one of 
the most persistently popular true-dram, 
programs on the CBS network since jt; 
start in 1935. Returning to the air De. 
5 after a five-month vacation, the program 
will not only continue dramatizing great 
moments in American history each Mop. 
day but will widen its scope by adding 
contemporary happenings of importance. 
Personnel will be enlarged to include 
Gabriel Heatter and Thomas Hardie 
Chalmers, with James Truslow Adams as 
historical consultant. 





BOOKS 





Poet, Statesman, Lover: 
Adventures of Chateaubriand 
as Told by Maurois 


One of the reasons André Maurois 
gives for writing a life of Chateaubriand 
is that he wished to compare a French 
romantic with some of the English 1- 
mantics he had previously studied — 
Byron, in particular. It is the author's 
contention that the great Breton aristo- 
crat, poet, statesman, and lover served 
Byron as an unacknowledged model. 
“Like Byron, he was a Don Juan in 
spite of himself, seduced by women rather 
than a seducer of them himself. Like 
Byron, he was a romantic who hid in 
the depths of his heart a skepticism and 
did not believe in his own romanticism.” 

Maurois doesn’t strain too hard at the 
parallel, however; Chateaubriand’s life is 
interesting enough in its own right. His 
was a many-sided character; his biography 
might almost be titled the “Lives” of 
Chateaubriand. 

He was born an aristocrat; yet, as a 
devotee of Rousseau, he was not entirely 
unsympathetic to the revolution of 1789. 
But the excesses of the Terror revolted 
him and he fled to America in search of 
the pure and noble life of the savage he 
had read about in the pages of Rous- 
seau. Another reason for the venture was 
his desire to find the Northwest Passage. 
He shocked George Washington with his 
wild scheme to cross the continent in an 
oxcart and finally abandoned the project. 
After five months he returned to France, 
but he wrote of the New World’s marvels 
for the rest of his life. 

Like many of history’s great lovers, 
Chateaubriand was far from handsome; 
he was undersized, big-nosed, and hunch- 
shouldered. Nevertheless, the author's 
statement that he loved most of the 
beautiful and intellectual women of his 
day seems no exaggeration. 

The French Revolution left Chateau- 
briand a monarchist and reactionary, but 
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t's Wetty Chtislinas, everybody” 


when the gift is a Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Dad fancies himself } 
as a cameraman. i " 





The children love “be- 
ing in the movies.” 










movies at 
. everybody’s price 





an enough, a movie shot costs less than 
a dime—with Ciné-Kodak Eight, specially de- 


signed “economy movie maker.” 


A “shot” runs as long on your screen as the aver- 
age scene in the newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 
to 30 such shots on a roll of film costing only $2.25, 
black-and-white, finished, ready to show. 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple to make as black- 
and-white, and cost just a few cents more a scene. 
No extra equipment needed. The color is in the film. 






Mother is happy that 
F ™ their movie record 
- , has begun at last. 





And as for watching 
themselves come to 
life on the screen— 
that never palls. 










Simply load the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 

... AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, more bril- 
liant projection, use Kodascope, the Eastman-made 
projector which teams up beautifully with Ciné- 
Kodak and shows your pictures at their best. Ciné- 
Kodaks, Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all 
Eastman-made, designed to work together, and 
backed by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at your 
dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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he changed his tune with the advent of 
Napoleon, to whom he dedicated an edi- 
tion of “The Genius of Christianity,” his 
masterpiece. He was rewarded by a diplo- 
matic post in Rome, but he never got 
very far under the empire. Napoleon 
didn’t trust him. His real career in poli- 
tics had to. wait until the Bourbon 
restoration. He served as ambassador in 
Berlin and London, as plenipotentiary to 
the Congress of Verona, and as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; to him goes a large 
share of responsibility for the atrocious 
invasion wf Spain under Louis XVIII. 

Near the end of his life, Chateaubriand 
lost his belief in liberal monarchy. On 
his deathbed, he heard a noise of rioting 
in the streets and asked what it was. 
They have just overthrown the monarchy 
of Louis Philippe, he was told...“They 
did well,” replied Chateaubriand. (Gua- 
TEAUBRIAND. 345 pages,- 151,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Harpers, New York. 
$3.50.) 





Farley’s Story 


The “Personal History of a Politician” 
is James A. Farley’s unabashed subtitle 
to his autobiography, out this week. Br- 
HIND THE BALLots is a lively memoir of a 
master strategist who got in the game be- 
fore he was old enough to vote. The reason 
he is writing his life story now, says the 
author, is “because I need the money.” 
(He made about $50,000 net from its 
magazine serialization and will draw more 
from book royalties.) 

Farley begins his story in the days when 
he was booming Al Smith and brings it 
up to and through the landslide of 1936. 
For his last chapter, “Looking Forward,” 
he borrows a phrase from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In it he sets down some guesses 
on the future, in characteristic self-assured 
style. Of the Republican chances for 1940: 
“My job seems hard until I reflect on the 
task which faces them.” Of the chances of 
his own party: “The Democratic party 
will select a thoroughgoing party member 
for its Presidential candidate in 1940 and 
this candidate will be elected to the White 
House.” (Bentnp THE Ba.tots. 376 pages, 
155,000 words. Frontispiece, index. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $3.) 





Mile Wide, Inch Deep 


Another volume in that interesting 
series, “Rivers of America,” is Powprer 
River by Struthers Burt. The idea be- 
hind this project, started a couple of 
years ago, was to set down some of the 
folk history of the nation in terms of 
its great rivers and the regions bordering 
them, each section to be dealt with by a 
writer native to the district. 

Thus we have had Robert P. Tristam 
Coffin’s fine “Kennebec: Cradle of Amer- 
icans”; on a list of forthcoming titles are 





From ‘Chateaubriand’ (Harpers) 


Chateaubriand, by Girodet 


such books as “Hudson River” by Carl 
Carmer, “Arkansas River” by Clyde Brion 
Davis- and “Columbia River” by H. L. 
Davis. 

Struthers Burt is not only a writer 
but a rancher in Wyoming. His book 
abounds in the lore of that country, in 
the badlands, in cowboy tales and stories 
of the Indians that roamed and fought 
over the hard, sun-baked land — Sioux, 
Crows, Blackfeet. All this is good as far 
as it goes. But the reader somehow ex- 
pects to get more of a document, more 
of the feel of the land than this bagful of 
stories affords. 

Of Powder River itself, that stream “a 
mile wide and an inch deep” which has a 
way of drying up every so often and 
ruining the ranchers around it, the author 
has little good to say: “Neither a broad 
river then, nor a pretty one, nor a long 
one ... None of the more complimentary 
fluvial adjectives apply to it. Self-respect- 
ing fish do not live in it.” (Powper 
River. 376 pages, 123,000 words. Draw- 
ings, bibliography, index. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.50.) 





Cartoon Cavalcade 


Since Benjamin Franklin, according to 
legend, drew the first American political 
cartoon, newspaper comic art has flourished 
in the United States. William Murrell has 
harvested some of the best of it in his 
History or AMERICAN GrapHic Humor, 
the second volume of which is published 
this week. This handsome book covers the 
period 1865-1938, starting in the heyday 
of Thomas Nast, who helped smash the 
Tweed Ring with his pen, and ending 
with our own Walt Disney, Peter Arno, 
and William Gropper. It includes every 
comic or satirical draftsman of any note, 
gives brief biographies of each, and is 


generously illustrated. The book is of aj. 
ditional value because it preserves some 
of the best work of publications, |jj, 
Americana, that have since fallen by th, 
wayside. (A History or AMERICAN Grapy. 
1c Humor. 264 pages, 60,000 words, Ilys. 
trations, index. Macmillan, New Yor}. 
$6.50.) | 





MYSTERY WEEK 


DeatH IN A Waite Tie. By Noaip 
Marsh, 352 pages. Lee Furman, Ney 
York. $2. Lady Alleyn’s brightest sop, 
Chief Inspector Alleyn of New Scotlan( 
Yard, investigates a bit of society black. 
mail and unwittingly causes the murder 
of one of his most engaging friends, 4 
good detective story; an even better novel 
of London during the “season.” 


A Morper or Convenience. By Robert 
George Dean. 277 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Those slightly zany private jp. 
vestigators, Tony Hunter, Bill Griffith, 
and McGillicudy, are hired by the West. 
closses, a completely zany family. En. 
gaged to tail a reprobate brother, they 
get involved in the murder of an old unc, 
Since everyone wanted him to die, every- 
one is happy except the detectives, who 
have to figure it all out. Nutty but nice. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Mopvet Memorrs. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. 316 pages, 94,000 words. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2. A collection of 
sketches by the author of “Nonsense 
Novels,” revealing the old master in top 
form and very funny. 


Tue Spirit or Voutarre. By Norman 
L. Torrey. 284 pages, 70,000 words. Notes, 
index. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $3. A well-written reexamination, by 
a Columbia professor of French, of the 
eighteenth-century’s most wickedly shin- 
ing light. 


The Tweed Ring’s Brains 
which achieved the Tammany victory 
at the Roch D ic Co i 
By Thomas Nast, 1871 
From “A History of American Graphic Humor (1865-1938)” 
by William Murrell 
(Macmillan) 
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Pn aan 
‘Certified Lunatics’— 


London: “I have almost damned my- 
self politically by defending the Italian 
and German leaders against the . . . abuse 
heaped on them by the spokesmen .. . 
of our pseudodemocracy,” wrote George 
Bernard Shaw. “Now that they have let 
me down by condescending to anti- 
Semitism, I must really disown all sym- 
pathy with such an anachronism.” Shaw 
recommended that a League of Nations 
commission study the actions of Hitler 
and Mussolini and adjudge them insane 
so they “will either have to cancel the 
anti-Semitic] measures, or stand before 
Europe as certified lunatics.” 





Totalitarian Troubles— 


Rome: Surreptitious but wide use of 
translations of Caesar and Virgil by Italian 
schoolboys led the Ministry of Education 
to denounce the practice as “un-Fascist.” 


Moscow: As diaper production fell far 
below Soviet baby production, the news- 
paper Izvestia complained bitterly that, 
out of a 1938 quota of 3,170,000 diapers, 
only 765,900 had reached young Com- 
munists in nine months of this year. 
When the harried Commissariat of Light 
Industry tried to rectify matters by taking 
a census of expectant mothers, Jzvestia 
called it “insulting and bureaucratic.” 


Federal Festivities— 


San Jose, Calif.: For people too dull 
to make their own party fun, the local 
WPA recreation project will furnish party 
directors, games, and entertainment—free. 


Thieves of Time— 

Kansas City, Mo.: When Christmas 
paroles for 42 penitentiary prisoners were 
left in the car of Howard Hill, probation 
officer, somebody stole them. 


Boondoggling Beavers— 

Toronto, Ont.: Dan McDonald, veter- 
an woodsman, debunked beavers in a 
speech. Characterizing Canada’s national 
animal as the inventor of boondoggling, 


Addressograph 


THE 


ye 


OF UTILITIES 





In the 93 Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
ADDRESSOGRAPH is used by— 


92 Gas... 90 Electric Light... 86 Water 
Companies, or Municipal Departments .. . 
and by 2,000 Such Utilities in Other Cities 


VERY business has records of 
names, addresses, property 
items, costs, rates, deductions or 
other data that must be copied, from 
time to time. Such work involves 
many risks of waste and loss of 
good will which Addressograph 
eliminates—completely. 
Addressograph methods prevent 
mistakes. They save time. They end 
confusion. They bring certainty to 
business procedure through com- 
plete and consistent legibility. 
Addressograph work is done in 
typewriter or other type styles, 
through a ribbon, from metal typing 
units that are fire, water and wear 
resisting. All or any part of the 
information carried on the typing 
unit is copied in one swift motion 


— with carbon copies if desired. 

There is an Addressograph ma- 
chine for every existing business 
need. Portable models, hand or 
electrically operated, for small 
jobs; fully automatic, super-speed 
models for large jobs. 


INVESTIGATE! A representative 
near you will be glad to explain 
how you can use Addressograph 
methods profitably. Look for list- 
ing, ““ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY” in principal city tele- 
phone books. Or write direct to 
Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Obio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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McDonald accused beavers of going far uery Business and Organization can profit by 
into the forest for trees similar to those Add hs d.A d Leaibility in handlina: 
on the river banks and dragging them out ressograpn speed, Accuracy an gibility in handling: 
by circuitous routes. “Beavers don’t even Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
build their dams straight,” he said. Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
; Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Oriental Courtesy— Delinquent Payroll Licenses 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: In preparation for eaters , ee ne A — registration 
a tea at the home of President Alexander Installment Sales promotion Relief 
G. Ruthven of the University of Michigan, accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
a Chinese student memorized phrases from Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
an etiquette book. Handed a cup of tea Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 








by a co-ed, the Chinese flabbergasted Dr. 
Ruthven and his guests by saying: “Thank 
you, sir or madam, as the case may be.” 





CITIES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES.AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL 
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Patent System Probe First 
on Monopoly Inquiry’s List 


Auto, Glass Men Called: 
Much Background Data Ready 
After Six-Month Study 


“Perhaps this is going to be dull. I don’t 
know. But I do know it is going to be 
very important.” 

Thus Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney ap- 
praised the outlook in announcing that on 
Dec. 1 his Temporary National Economic 
Committee would hold the often-delayed 
first public hearing in its monopoly inves- 
tigation. 

Dull or not, the first hearing will draw a 
curtain on a vast background of informa- 
tion assembled quietly by government 
workers. For, despite its slowness in calling 
public sessions, the twelve-man TNEC— 
representing both legislative and adminis- 
trative divisions of the government—has 
been far from idle in the six months since 
its formation. About 150 officials and clerks 
have been giving most of their time to the 
investigation, and much groundwork has 
been laid for the preliminary report which 
the TNEC is directed to file prior to the 
Jan. 3 opening of the 76th Congress or 
“as soon thereafter as is practicable.” 

Among the agencies concerned, the SEC 
has made considerable progress with its 
investigation of proxy abuses and has a 
good start on its insurance study. The 
Department of Justice has bulky material 
ready on the oil industry. The Federal 
Trade Commission has rehashed studies 
made of many individual industries in the 
past few years, particularly cement. The 
Department of Commerce has prepared 
extensive data on patents and national 
income. The Labor Department is ready 
to cite figures on the relationship of flex- 
ible and inflexible prices to regularity of 
employment and wage standards. And par- 
ticularly, Chairman O’Mahoney and other 
spokesmen have been energetically reas- 
suring business and the public that the 
TNEC program will not be a “witch hunt” 
but a sober search for economic truth. 

Certainly the hearings are opening on a 
note of dispassionate academic calm. Dec. 
1, 2, and $ will be devoted to an “economic 
prologue” by three government experts 
who will describe the functioning of Amer- 
ican economy. After this publie seminar, 
the TNEC will get down to business the 
following week by tackling the patent 
problem, on which the Department of 
Justice has been working with the FTC 


and the Patent Office. O’Mahoney says the 
purpose is to “show how the control of 
patents affects the economics of the coun- 
try, favorably or unfavorably as the case 
may be.” 

First to be quizzed will be the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Motor-company 
heads expected to testify include Edsel 
Ford, K. T. Keller, William S. Knudsen, 
and Alvan Macauley. Since 1915 auto 
companies have been sharing inventions 





Newsphotos 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney, inquisitor 


under cross-licensing arrangements, often 
called patent pools. In 1930 cross licensing 
of new patents was abandoned and since 
then improvements have been shared in- 
formally. Many patents are held by ma- 
chine-tool and auto-parts manufacturers 
and consequently are available to any 
auto maker who patronizes them. 

Next will come the glass-container in- 
dustry, where more restricted methods of 
handling patents prevail. Of the 89 sub- 
poenas the TNEC had issued up to last 
week end, 50 were for witnesses from the 
glass industry, and these hearings will 
probably stretch out until Christmas. Bas- 
ing points and other price policies or 
financial control probably will be taken up. 





Significance 
When the monopoly investigation was 
first discussed early last spring, there was 


widespread alarm and resentment. Fiery 
speeches by Secretary Ickes and Solicito; 
General Robert Jackson had convince) 
businessmen that the probe would be prin. 
cipally a means of bludgeoning industry 
for the greater glory of the New Deal, 
But so far the TNEC has pursued a mod. 
erate course, and its failure to use the 
investigation in the 1938 campaign—tither 
to exonerate the New Deal from respong. 
bility for the recession or to brighten up 
any targets for Administration sniping— 
lulled many fears. 

Even so, any such inquiry is bound to 
have an unsettling effect. Suspicious of 
Thurman Arnold, the Department of Jus. 
tice’s TNEC representative, especially 
since his energetic prosecutions (News. 
WEEK, Nov. 28), businessmen are cur. 
rently worrying over what may be done 
about patents. They recall the President's 
words in his message calling for the mo- 
nopoly probe: “Generally speaking, future 
patents might be made available for us 
by anyone upon payment of appropriate 
royalties.” 

If any recommendation for legislation is 
made in the TNEC’s preliminary report to 
Congress, it will probably deal with pat- 
ents. It is more likely, however, that the 
report will simply outline the scope of the 
investigation and ask more money for its 
continuance. 





‘Death Sentence’ 


Dec. 1 Finds Holding Units 
Filing Reports With the SEC 


This week the SEC passes its first 
milestone: on its long road as adminis- 
trator of the Public Utilities Holding 
Company Act. Chairman Douglas had 
asked the 66 companies affected to file 
by Dec. 1 tentative plans indicating their 
intention to comply with the economic 
and geographic integration provisions of 
the act. 

As deadline time approached, practical- 
ly all the companies had submitted at 
least some material. 

Now, except for the sector where Com- 
monwealth & Southern is waging a spec- 
tacular battle against the TVA -PWA 
forces (see page 12), all is quiet on the 
utilities-government front. But skeptical 
utilities executives and investors are not 
at ease, for, though the industry has 
made cautious gestures of compliance, 
the SEC has not yet disclosed how far 
it intends to go in breaking up the great 
power systems. The commission’s ¢0l- 
cept of integration is still vague. The 
constitutionality of the “death sentence” 
(called “health sentence” by the Presi- 
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dent) has never been determined by the 
courts. But it’s the SEC’s next move 


meanwhile. 
Significance ---— 

No real action in the holding-company 
situation is expected for about a year. The 
SEC must study plans submitted and sur- 
yey the entire industry to see where each 
ynit fits or thinks it fits. Alternate plans 
and intercompany deals must be thrashed 
out. 

As its broad goal, however, the SEC will 
aim for integration of the wagon-wheel 
type (a system clustered around a large 
city or consumption area) rather than the 
clothesline type (geographically separated 
units loosely strung together) . To survive, 
top holding companies must prove their 
worth. 


aan 


Labor Notes 


Charles R. Rice, president of the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange, and other com- 
mission men tried stock herding last week 
to move $2,000,000 worth of cattle, sheep 
and hogs left in the Union Stockyards & 
Transit Co. pens when C.I.O. handlers 
struck. Later shipments were routed di- 
rectly to packing houses. The stock han- 
dlers demanded a contract, closed shop, 
and checkoff for 600 employes. When the 
AF. of L. stock handlers’ union threatened 
to return to work, the C.I.O. stood firm; 
it said animals handled by nonstrikers 
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Rice, stock handler-president 
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Men appreciate Teacher’s for Christmas. Year after 
year, its hearty good cheer makes your Christmas 
giving easy. Give a man this Scotch he will like. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
“Soteu.s. acents: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794. 
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Western Electric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


You owe it to yourself to try this remark- 
able new Audiphone. It is helping others 
to hear clearly again in group conversa- 
tion—to widen their hearing circle—to 
hear in any position —to enjoy natural 
tone with greater volume! 

Developed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories—on new principles in hearing aid 
design—it gives hearing ease impossible 
till now. Send the coupon for booklet 
and dealer’s name. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York | 
Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone 


(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
NW 41 
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Wouldet/ Y 
Someone You Love 
Benefit from | 

WINTER SUNSHINE? 


Sunshine is Nature’s wonder-worker . . « 
it brings a new zest for life, extra hours of 













outdoors rest or activity, glowing, radiant 
happiness. If you or a member of your 
family need sunshine this 
winter, let El Paso supply it 
— abundantly. You will like 
friendly El Paso, the warm 
dry desert-and-mountain air, 
the majestic scenery of the 


Come this winter, 


/ great southwest. 
where every day 








> TD EL PASO COUNTY 
Ch Pas TEXAS 
El Paso Gateway Club, Room 131 


Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 
Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 
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SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 
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Harris & Ewing Wide Worl 


R. R. Deupree of Procter & Gamble, W. G. Marshall of Westinghouse . ., 





would be boycotted by packing-house 
workers, also members of C.L.O. 


{| New labor problems that turned up last 
week: an A.F. of L. meat cutters’ local 
in Pittsburgh was thrown into receivership 
by inability to pay an $1,800 debt to 
professional pickets; the A.F. of L. entered 
tong territory in Milwaukee with a cam- 
paign to organize Chinese laundry and 
restaurant workers; Colmore McCoy, 
C.1.0. seaman, demanded 70 cents an 


a5- 





hour—the union scale—for time spent in Five y 
a New York jail after being picked up as and alco! 
a fugitive from Florida (he didn’t get it). gence of 
teen-year 

week, De 
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Labor Cool to Profit Plan, 


Business to ‘Incentive Tax’ 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg projected 
his cigar from the center of his mouth 
like a bowsprit last week and surveyed 
a strange phenomenon—the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the A.F. of was against profit sharing on genera 
L., and the C.I.O. in the same boat. union principles. 

These novel shipmates were united in Between 2,000 and 3,000 Americal 
opposition to one or more of Senator firms share profits through pension, stock- 
Vandenberg’s pet labor relations plans purchase, or wage-dividend plans, the 
being explored by a Senate subcommittee. committee was told. Vice President W. 6. 

The N.A.M. opposed “incentive taxa- Marshall of Westinghouse Electric, Pres- 
tion” —that is, special deductions—to dent Richard R. Deupree of Procter & 
stabilize employment because it would Gamble Co., and Treasurer Marion B. 
(1) subsidize easy-to-regularize industries Folsom of Eastman Kodak Co. described 
at the expense of others and (2) give systems in force at their plants. The West- 
left-handed approval to punitive taxa- inghouse plan, one of the most discussed, 
tion. The A.F. of L. called for profit provides for automatic monthly cuts 
sharing, but through collective bargain- bonuses based on a three-month average 
ing, not tax deductions. The C.1.0., earnings figure of $600,000: for every 
though not represented at the hearing, $60,000 above $600,000, a 1 per cel 





Wide World 
. - - Marion B. Folsom of Eastman 
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bonus; for every $60,000 below, a 1 per 
cent cut. 

Historically, profit sharing in America 
back to Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
it the Treasury under Jefferson and 
Madison, who launched such a plan at 
his glassworks at New Geneva, Pa., in 
1794. Maison LeClaire, Parisian house- 
painter, found in 1842 that profit shar- 
ing increased his returns by inducing 
helpers to+use less paint and more care. 


Significance 

Profit sharing is proposed by Senator 
Vandenberg as a method of making em- 
ployes and employers partners, counter- 
acting the class separation encouraged by 
ynionism. By giving every laborer a di- 
rect financial stake in the success of in- 
dustry, danger of strikes would be re- 
duced and harmonious relations enhanced. 

Organized labor traditionally has op- 
posed such plans because customarily 
they are instituted without giving unions 
a voice in their operation, thus weaken- 
ing the union’s hold on its members. 
Most businessmen are interested in profit 
sharing but chary about adopting plans 
hecause of depression experiences. The 
NAM. has yet to decide its position on 
this phase of the hearing. 








Legal Liquor: 


a5-Year Boom 


Five years ago Dec. 5, bells, whistles, 
and alcoholic shouts signalized the emer- 
gence of the United States from a four- 
ten-year sojourn in a legal Sahara. This 
week, Dec. 5 finds the liquor industry a 
husky youngster after its rebirth in 1933. 
Save for a mild setback caused by this 
year's depression, the repeal period has 
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seen a steady increase in liquor consump- 
tion (see chart). 

Compared with prewar days, the most 
up-and-coming branch of the industry is 
wine. The first couple of years after Pro- 
hibition were difficult ones for vintners 
because during the bathtub-gin era the 
American public had developed a prefer- 
ence for hard liquor. Yet wine drinking 
rose rapidly to an all-time peak of 66,- 
514,000 gallons in 1937, nearly 9,000,000 
more than the pre-Prohibition high. 

Beer consumption likewise rose each 
year through 1937, but Americans still 
drink far less of this beverage than before 
the war—due partly to the spread of the 
soda-fountain habit and to the increased 
price of beer as a result of higher taxes. 
Since the introduction of beer cans and 
stubby bottles a few years ago, there has 
occurred a noticeable trend away from 
draught beer. Today packaged sales ac- 
count for more than 45 per cent of the 
total, as against some 25 per cent before 
Prohibition. 

In the field of distilled spirits, the pub- 
lished figures show a sharp drop in per 
capita consumption compared with pre- 
war levels, but actually, if allowance is 
made for bootlegging (see page 13), con- 
sumption is probably not much different. 
Much more whisky is imported into the 
United States today than formerly, espe- 
cially Scotch, which has risen from less 
than 1 to about 5 per cent of total spirits 
consumed. 





Significance 

An important reason for repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment was the need of 
new ammunition to fight the depression. 
As a recovery stimulant, the reborn liquor 
industry has lived up to its adherents’ 
hopes. It proved a lifesaver to hotels and 
restaurants and bolstered many other in- 
dustries, especially glassware, transporta- 
tion, advertising, and construction. Brew- 
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Dec. 14, Jan. 19, Feb. 23 


MANHATTA 


Jan. 5, Feb. 9, Mar. 9 


Cabin Class °186 up 


Only $196 up for a Room with private 
shower and toilet—Tourist $127 up 


WASHINGTON 


Low “off-season” rates now offer 
exceptional value on America’s 
largest, fastest, finest liners. And 
if you’re planning a trip to Europe 
within the next three months, you 
have a wider choice of accommo- 
dations than at any other time of 
year. Asailing every week alternat- 
ing with the more informal liners: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 15 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
Dec. 21, Feb. 1, Mar. 1 


Cabin Class: $141 up 


Also “American One 
Class” liners, every 
Friday direct to Lon- 
don for only $105 up; 
$199.50 up,round trip. 


See your Travel Agent for complete details 


U.9.LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216N. Michigan Ave., Chicago : 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto +; Offices in other principal cities 















Sipe the Christmas gift that is 
welcomed by every professional 
man, business man, student. A whole 
library of knowledge in one volume. 
600,000 entries—122,000 more 
than in any other dictionary. 3,350 
pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 
At your bookdealer’s; 
or write for free il- 
lustrated booklet to 
G. & C. Merriam | 
Co., 121 Broad- 
way, Spring- 
field, Mass. 4 
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When you 
come toCALIFORNIA 


Do as the Padres did. . . start at San Diego 
and follow El Camino Real (The King's Highway) 
along the Pacific's lovely shore-line. 

See the Southern California of your dreams first. 
Enjoy every thrill to the utmost. Let us send 
you the “Trail of the Padres,” an illustrated 
itinerary that saves time and money but dis- 
covers California at its best from San Diego 
to the Exposition. 


COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


~~ Please send me free the "Trail _| 

of the Padres,”” and handy 

California Map. 

San Diego California Club 
Address . . . . Room 1812 
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ers alone spent some $200,000,000 in re- 
pairs and new construction during 1933-37. 
An estimated 1,250,000 persons obtained 
employment as a result of repeal. A market 
for some 80,000,000 bushels of grain an- 
nually was opened up to farmers. In addi- 
tion, taxes on alcoholic beverages provide 
more than 10 per cent of Federal and 12 
per cent of state revenues. 

The liquor trade has been subjected to 
perhaps closer government regulation than 
any other industry, but it has also gone 
in for considerable self-regulation, preach- 
ing moderation in the use of intoxicants 
and seeking to eliminate boisterous, in- 
decent drinking places. While a certain 
amount of dry sentiment persists around 
the country, the voting in local options last 
election day gave no indication that this 
sentiment is spreading materially. 





Critical Grange 


‘Regimentation,’ Subsidy, 


and Trade Pacts Assailed 


Top New Dealers belong to the Na- 
tional Grange (Patrons of Husbandry), 
America’s oldest and largest farm organ- 
ization. President Roosevelt, squire of 
Dutchess County, New York, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace are 
Grangers of the highest degree—the sev- 
enth. The agriculturally inclined Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
and Secretary of War Harry H. Wood- 
ring are initiated members. But friendly 
feelings for Grange brothers did not pre- 





National Grange delegates registering at Portland 


NEWSWepy 






vent 72 delegates to the national o, 
vention at Portland, Ore., last week fr, 
criticizing parts of the New Deal fy, 
program — particularly the reciprocy 
trade treaties, Wallace’s consumer-sy}i; 
plan (Newsweek, Oct. 24), and “, 
pulsory regimentation.” On the oth 
hand, the Farm Credit Administrati, 
crop insurance, and crop loans yes 
praised. 

The Grange outlined its program x 
(1) development of new uses and outils, 
to furnish a market for all crops, (3 
maintenance of America’s share of fori 
markets through use of tariff revenues » 
farm products to aid in exporting Ame, 
ican-grown produce; (3) increased gy 
port for research laboratories, forest 
and wild life, agricultural education, ay 
cooperative marketing. 

Delegates of the organization clainiy, 
1,000,000 members showed the effect 
their early-and-late training on the fam: 
they sat in on sessions from early mom 
ing until almost midnight daily. Heay 
emphasis was placed on youth activitig 
since the Grange draws its membershj 
from the entire family group, furnishisg 
a social as well as occupational orbit {y 
farmers. Organized in 1867, it still maiz 
tains its secret ritualistic character. Lou 
J. Taber, Barnesville, Ohio, Quaker, ha 
headed the National Grange for fiftes 
years. He refuses to take more tha 
$5,000 a year salary. 





Significance 


Underlying the Grange program, : 
outlined at the Portland convention, is 
sturdy distaste for continued acceptan 
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Prelude to Christmas Morning 1938 


For boys of 7 to 70: scale-model trains 


An old favorite in a new form 


Toy Premiére: Attempt- 
ing to make this one of their 
best seasons, toy makers tried 
a fine new assortment of youth- 
tempters on a group of chil- 
dren at a special New York 
showing. Retailers were grati- 
fied at the reaction to the life- 
like articles that will line their 
shelves, for children have al- 
ways liked realism in their 
playthings. This year they'll 
get it with low-priced scale- 
model trains, gas-run model 
airplane motors, and dolls that 
look enough alive to talk back 
to young mothers. 


T oday’s ‘high-fidelity’ doll even has roller skates 


Newsweek Photos by Pa‘ Tert¥ 


One of the educational toys Realistic: McCarthy and Fields This tiny gas engine really rvs 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Effects of Insulation 


When business is surging forward, 
as at present, most of us look only at 
the good spots. We like to emphasize 
that bank clearings have risen above 
the level of a year ago, as they did this 
week, or that cotton-mill activity and 
lumber production are continuing to 
increase although it is customary to 
rave a decline at this season. Business 
nalysts, in contrast, look at the im- 
provement in quite a different way. For 
hem the good reports are just a con- 
frmation of the basic business trend. 
he important problem, as they see 
heir job, is to pick out and appraise all 
hose elements which might cause a 
hange in the trend. Only by following 
this course can they hope to get the 
jump on a major reversal in the busi- 
ess picture. 

Currently, and for the past two or 
hree weeks, the particular potentially 
listurbing factor absorbing the analysts 
as been the weakness in the English 

und sterling rate. In its broader 

pspects this decline has raised the whole 
samut of problems involved in foreign 
ylicies, world trade, and international 
urrency stability. But for the present 
hese ramifications may be put aside. 
he specific question to which the 
analysts have devoted their time is 
loser home. It is the question of 
whether the decline of sterling, through 
an undermining of the price of agri- 
ultural commodities, will subject our 
business recovery to the strain of a 
substantially reduced volume of pur- 
hasing power among farmers. 

To appreciate why this aspect of the 
problem has come to the fore in current 
discussions one need only look at the 
rend of sterling in comparison with the 

end of the principal international agri- 
ultural commodities during recent 
months. Sterling started the year 1938 
t between $4.95 and $5 and held with- 
n those limits until toward the end of 
pune. Then a decline started which by 
he middle of September had pulled the 
ate down to $4.80. At this point the 
zechoslovak crisis caused the price to 
Plummet to $4.60, but with the Munich 

cord there was an immediate rally to 
he pre-crisis level. The recovery was 
hort-lived. In two weeks the rate was 
hown to $4.75, where it held for a fort- 
bight, and then the decline again was 
tsumed, carrying the rate to under 

4.63 by last week end. 

That is the sterling picture as re- 
lected through the foreign-exchange 


market. The decline has been largely 
the result of a flight of British capital 
to our shores, although the unfavorable 
trade balance of England has been of 
some importance. The commodity-price 
record is almost as clear-cut. For those 
agricultural products which are impor- 
tant in international trade the price has 
followed the pattern of sterling. Three 
examples will be sufficient to show the 
similarity. Cotton was above 9 cents a 
pound when the sterling decline began. 
It gradually eased off until the Euro- 
pean crisis, when it dropped to 734. 
From this it recovered slightly and then 
eased off again. Wheat started at just 
under 90 cents a bushel, dropped to a 
little above 60, recovered a few cents, 
and now is back down close to its for- 
mer lows. Lard began around 914 cents 
a pound, dropped to about 734, 
strengthened a little, and now is be- 
low 7. 

Such an agreement between com- 
modity prices and the trend of sterling 
indicates that the future of the English 
currency is a major factor in our busi- 
ness outlook. This is true, but not in 
the sense that it was a few years ago. 
Formerly when a decline in sterling 
pulled down the price of our commodi- 
ties the net effect was a reduction in 
farmers’ income. This is no longer the 
case. Within the past decade our gov- 
ernment has devised means to insulate 
our farm income from the effects of 
foreign-currency disturbances. The proc- 
ess consists of pouring enough funds 
into the hands of farmers to offset, at 
least in large measure, the income 
shrinkage caused by declining prices. 

What this means in broad terms is 
that the trend of sterling has become a 
budgetary problem for the United 
States Government. It no longer is a 
question of whether a decline in sterling 
will directly stop our domestic recovery. 
It has become a question of whether the 
government can and will continue to 
protect the income of the farmers— 
whether the government can and will 
continue policies that already, for ex- 
ample, have involved withdrawing some 
10,000,000 bales of cotton from the 
market. At the moment we may be 
sure that it will try to continue the 
policies. At the moment, therefore, we 
may be reasonably sure that our re- 
covery has not been endangered by the 
recent decline of sterling. 
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FINE TRAINS DAILY 


Movida 


2 AND THE SOUTH 


Both are vitally important when you 
travel. The time you leave! The time you 
This Winter-Vacation season, 
with faster schedules than ever before— 


| Coast Line enables you to keep later ap- 


pointments at home and earlier engage- 
ments in Florida. Ride in protected com- 
fort. Choose the Coast Line train that 
fits your time! 6 fine trains daily during 
the season. Low Winter Rates. Conven- 
ient connections from all Eastern points. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Coast Line carries more Florida Visitors 
than any other Railroad serving the State. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


Se es ae 























Sud new life 


...mnew adventure... in this 


dry, warm “winter paradise” 


Tired? Need a complete change? Want real 
living this winter? Then come to Tucson. New 


| energy, new experiences await you in this win- 


terland of clear skies and constant sunshine. 

Wonders of man and nature—cliff dwellings, 
historic missions, colossal caves, forests turned 
to stone—invite you to exploration. Here, too, 
are outdoor sports and real western ranch life. 

Or you can relax hour after hour under the 
healthful ultra-violet rays of the warm desert 
sun. Be lazy — get a golden winter suntan. 


Modern accommodations, accredited schools,fine TF 
sanatoria. Moderate costs. Plan NOW to come. 


TUCSON: 


pyfonmbn Sibasogey abcd serves visitors without fos ov obligation. 
Sunshine (limate (lub, 1844 C Rialto 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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| * Send me your new illustrated booklet: 
“New LIFE IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE” 
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Come to this beautiful playground on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast for a truly enjoyable 
vacation. Warm, sunny days all winter . 
all kinds of sport and entertain- 
ment ... splendid accommoda- 
tions . . . real hospitality. For 
32-page illustrated booklet write 
to H. R. Neal, Chamber of Com- 
merce— 









NEW OPPORTUNITY IN 


ACCOUNTING 


—and how you can take advantage of it 


Never before, has there been as great 
an opportunity as now faces the ac- [ 
counting profession. Depression has 
taught executives the vital urgency f 
all the facts about their 
hen our new governmen- 
tal policy forces the keeping of bet- 
ter and more complete records in 
every office and plant. It is not a 
matter of choice—it is necessity. ; 
Authorities tell us the demand for com 
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4,680 Minutes 
Of Pleasure! 


Each week 90 absorbing 

minutes of THE NEWS AND 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE ... 
week for the 52 weeks in the 


each 


year... 


This is the meaning of giving 
Newsweek to your friends this 


Christmas. 


Use the order form on page 39 
NOW. It’s a sure way of really 
delighting those “hard to please” 
people on your Christmas list. 
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of Treasury benefits. The Grange hopes 
for restoration of agrarian independence, 
not through scarcity by restriction but 
through prices increased by new demand. 
Thus the Grange, once labeled “radical 
and visionary” for advocating antitrust 
laws, income taxes, parcel post, and 
postal savings, maintains its compara- 
tively conservative character. 

In contrast, its major rival organiza- 
tions, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration (membership 410,000) and the 
Farmers Union (membership 120,000), 
advocate respectively solution of the farm 
problem by New Deal methods and re- 
placement of the profit system by co- 
operative economy. 





Chemical Merger 


The Dow Chemical Co. has several 
claims to fame: it produces half the iodine 
used in the United States and it manu- 
factures the lightest metal in the world, 
Dowmetal, widely used on airplanes, mo- 
tor vehicles, and machinery. Furthermore, 
at its Midland, Mich., plant, Dow owns 
the most important brine wells in the coun- 
try, from which it produces some 300 in- 
dustrial and pharmaceutical chemicals. 

Last week negotiations were completed 
for a merger between Dow and the Great 
Western Electro-Chemical Co., one of the 
principal chemical producers on the Pacific 
Coast. Directors of both firms have ap- 
proved the merger, and stockholders will 
vote on it Dec. 22. 

The arrangements call for an exchange 
of stock, with the combined company re- 
taining the Dow name, which derives from 


A monkey wrench puts them together: steel barn and chicken coop 


the late Dr. Herbert Henry Dow, who de- 
veloped the process of squeezing bromine 
from the Midland brine in the 1890s. His 
son, Willard H. Dow, now president and 
general manager, acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the business by putting on 
overalls and going to work as an ordinary 
laborer in his father’s plant. 

Great Western’s principal products are 
alkalis, caustic soda, and chlorine. Since 
Dow also produces these items, the merger 
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should widen Dow’s distribution facilitig 
on the West Coast. Great Western js 3), 
a leading producer of flotation agents ;, 
the mining industry, a class of busine 
which will further diversify the broad D, 
line of products. 











































WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Giannini and the SEC 


A. P. Giannini, chairman of Transamer, 
ca Corp. (largest bank holding company 
once was a staunch supporter of Preside, 
Roosevelt. His enthusiasm began to ¢q 
after the Washington attacks on busine 
bigness and application of the Wagner Ay 
to banking. Last week he cooled stil] mo 
when the SEC ordered a hearing to 
termine whether Transamerica sha 
should be suspended from trading becays peommend 
a registration statement contained “fags C'P° 
and misleading statements.” The iten paded wk 
questioned were matters of accounting an” be 19 
were covered in a supplemental report fila orm 200! 
later, Giannini explained, saying he « uired of 
pected complete vindication at the hearing he New 


new cons 
Steel Barns 


at of the 
The neighbors who go to modern bar 

raisings in the South take along their mo 
key wrenches instead of axes, for son 
barns nowadays are prefabricated ste 
structures. The Tennessee Coal, Iron § 
Railroad Co. shipped the first of twelvd 
farm units—five-room dwelling, bam 
chicken house, outdoor pantry, and sani 
tary outhouse—to Farm Security Admin 
istration sites last week. The buildings ar 
erected by bolting together prefabricated 
panels, insulated inside with wallboard 
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More Factories eat shov, 


While economists still deplore the small ear, 
volume of industrial construction, the Aus 
tin Co., important engineers and industrial 
builders, report a “distinct improvement 
in the outlook” for such work. “The pa‘ 
two months have produced more than 4 
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pre of contracts for construction in the 
anufacturing and distributing fields 
bnging from $50,000 to $1,000,000,” ac- 
ding to George A. Bryant, executive 
ice president of the company. Bolstering 
he Austin optimism, Procter & Gamble 
nnounced plans for a $1,000,000 plant in 
buincy, Mass. Colby M. Chester, chair- 
an of General Foods, pointed out that 
;; corporation was “in the midst” of a 
15,000,000 expansion program, involving 
ew plants, a new laboratory, modernized 
juipment, and even new ships. 


xchanges 

The New York Stock Exchange gave 
break to smaller companies by revising 
; listing policies to emphasize the fi- 
ancial condition of a concern rather than 
ere size. An exchange committee also 
ommended Federal legislation requir- 
¢ corporations whose securities are 
aded on an unlisted or over-the-counter 
ysis to register with the SEC and furnish 
formation comparable to that now re- 
uired of listed and registered companies. 
he New York Curb Exchange adopted 
new constitution modeled essentially on 
hat of the Big Board. 


Business Notes 

Sale of the Van Sweringen railroad em- 
pire to a syndicate of New York financiers 
as attacked on grounds of alleged fraud 
mn a $5,000,000 damage suit filed against 
jorge A. Ball by Robert R. Young 
Newsweek, June 27) and Allen P. Kirby 
bf the purchasing group . . . First tangible 
esult of the Anglo-American trade pact 
Newsweek, Nov. 28) was a $6-a-ton re- 
luction in the price of zinc (the treaty 
ywers the duty on imported zinc by $7 a 
on) ... The National Association of 
fanufacturers started a nationwide sur- 
ey among representative investors to de- 
ermine the causes impeding the flow of 
hew capital into industry (NEWSWEEK, 
ov. 14). 


Trends 


Estimated farm income from marketing 
nd government payments for 1938 was 
evised upward by $125,000,000 by the 
Department of Agriculture, making the 
igure $7,625,000,000. 


Factory employment increased 8 per 
ent and a total of 248,000 nonagricultural 
vorkers were reemployed during October, 
ccretary of Labor Frances Perkins an- 
hounced. 


Railroad carloadings increased to 657,477 
luring the week ended Nov. 19, 3.3 per 
nt above the previous week and 1.9 per 


tnt above the corresponding week last 
year, 


Electric output for the week ended Nov. 
9 was 2,270,296,000 kilowatt hours, a 2.1 

t cent increase over last year’s corre- 
sponding week. 
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AVIATION 


Air-Line Safety Record: 
Six Months’ Operations Ended 
With Only One Fatality 


Air-line operators are superstitious 
enough not to like to talk about a safety 
record until they can back it up with for- 
mal government statistics. And the next 
official index—that covering the second 
half of 1988—won’t be issued until next 
spring. But that didn’t stop a little quiet 
figuring last week. 

The last bad accident on an air line in 
the United States occurred just outside 
Cleveland on May 24 when seven pas- 
sengers and three crew members. were 
killed. On July 8, a transport plane stalled 
during taking off from the Billings, Mont., 
airport, killing a single passenger. On Nov. 
25 the country’s domestic air lines there- 
fore finished six full months of operating 
with but one fatality. During that period 
an approximate half million pay passengers 
traveled some 276,000,000 passenger miles. 
On the highways, one motorist is killed 
about every 22,000,000 rider miles. 

Among the reasons for the new air-safety 
showing: The government’s netwotk of 
radio beacons has been vastly improved 
during the past twelve months. Research 
laboratories have solved several chronic 
troubles affecting radio reception in planes. 
An interline agreement, relaxing competi- 
tive schedules, eases strain on engines and 
pilots. Instruments, de-icers, and propel- 
lers are continually improved. 

The safety devices can’t come too fast 
for the air lines, for the traveling public is 
sensitive to crash headlines. After a good 
start last winter, domestic air traffic fell 
off (after three accidents) until June and 
July figures ran below those for corre- 
sponding periods in 1937. But by Septem- 
ber, returning confidence pushed traffic to 
a new all time high of 49,500,000 pas- 
senger miles, while October beat that with 
51,500,000. Preliminary returns for No- 
vember show the trend continuing. And, 
if the lines can keep their records as clean 
for another half year, they will reap a huge 
harvest from World’s Fair traffic toward 
both ends of the airway network. 





“| Despite the American safety record, 
foreign air transport suffered blows last 
week from the death of two big-name air- 
line pilots—although neither died while on 
a regular scheduled flight. Comdr. Eric 
Robinson of British Airways, who twice 
piloted Prime Minister Chamberlain to 
conferences with Hitler during the recent 
crisis, was killed near Bristol when his 
plane crashed during a flight to familiarize 
another pilot with its controls. Near 
Bathurst in West Africa, Capt. Joachim 
Blankenburg, veteran of 107 transatlantic 
crossings, crashed on a survey flight in a 
huge four-engined Junkers plane. Ten other 
German airmen died with him. 








TRY YOUR HAND AT 
MAKING OVER THE WORLD 


y Soiliog ! 


HERE’S AN AMUSING 

CHANCE to give yourself a dic- 

tator 1.Q...and have grand fun doing it. 

World Power is a fascinating new game, with all 

of the ramifications of International Affairs and 
played with the same incredible rules...Unlimited 
opportunities for sound strategy, individual skulldug- 
gery, for matching your wits against the ever chang- 
ing tides of fortune. Declare war upon your own wife 
...float an international loan for your mother-in-law 
...it's all good fun. “Excellent,” says Ely Culbertson’s 
Game Digest.” We foresee, in many American homes 
during the coming winter evenings, mighty Armaged- 
dons where all isms find their ultimate resolutions.” 
World Power is played upon a mounted map of the world by 
three to seven players. Equipment consists of: large mounted 
map of the world; seven sets of gay flags; two decks of beauti 
tully designed cards; bonds; dice, and the same “chips” the 
dictators gamble with. The ideal Christmas gift for yourself, for 
business associates, or anyone whofollows foreign developments 
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Camera impressions of one of the most 
colorful cities in the world. A catalog of 
things to see and do in two-century-old 
San Antonio, sunshine resort of the na- 
tion. You'll get a glimpse of the Alamo, 
Ft. Sam Houston, the Governors’ Palace, 


Franciscan Missions, Randolph Field, 
Brackenridge Park, the Mexican Quarter. 
Every day of your stay holds thrills of 
the unexpected. For the most glorious 
vacation of your life, see San Antonio. 
Write for your FREE book now. 
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The Road to Nowhere 


§ a day when so many public 
men are a species of Feathertop—that 
is, the synthetic product of the cordon 
of publicity directors, political managers, 
legal advisers and the like that surrounds 
them—in a day when no one knows who 
is speaking and who is pulling the strings, 
it is a pleasure to see Wendell Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern, in action. He knows his stuff; he 
believes in it and he is ready at any 
time and place to defend it. He defends 
it before Congressional committees, gov- 
ernmental investigation bureaus, on pub- 
lic platforms, in newspaper interviews and 
in private conversation. He is aggressive, 
articulate, intelligent and he wins friends 
wherever he goes. The interests of busi- 
ness have had no more effective defender 
in six long years of battle. 

Many people will remember how neatly 
he disposed of a well-built-up Presidential 
possibility nearly a year ago. The boys 
around the White House had decided to 
make Robert Jackson Governor of New 
York and heir-apparent to the President, 
but in an unguarded moment Jackson 
agreed to meet Willkie in a public debate 
at the Town Hall. Jackson’s prepared 
remarks went well enough. But in the 
rough and tumble that followed, Willkie 
so utterly outclassed him that the Jack- 
son buildup dissolved into the elements 
from which it came—which were, I hasten 
to add, good elements, but elements that 
did not all belong to the same personality 
and that were not, in their aggregate, 
suitable material for the Presidency. 

Willkie has made an equally effective 
showing before the Congressional com- 
mittee on the TVA, which was hastily 
thrown together after the Morgan-Lilien- 
thal affair. Against the one-sided ques- 
tions of the committee’s counsel, Mr. 
Willkie made a magnificent defense. 

He repeated his long-standing conten- 
tion that the best solution of the puzzle 
in the Tennessee Valley would be the 
sale of TVA power to the private utilities 
“at the switchboard.” If the government 
is unwilling to do this, he asked that it 
buy the property of the utilities and take 
over all the business in a clearly defined 
area. The government’s squeeze - play 


TVA-PWA utilities loan policy, which ac- 
tually has impaired and threatens to im- 
pair still further the sale value of his 
properties by the duplication of their 
facilities with government grants and 
loans, he characterized as “cruel” and 
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“brutal.” And since the government per- 
sists in refusing to be fair to a helpless 
adversary by observing the established 
custom of permitting impartial arbi- 
trators to fix the value of his properties, 
he challenged the TVA to accept what- 
ever valuation the SEC, which is cer- 
tainly not in cahoots with the utilities, 
might set upon his properties. 


But the most significant point 
which Mr. Willkie brought out goes to 
the root of our present governmental 
system. He bluntly told the committee 
that it is wholly incompetent to discover 
all the relevant facts about the activities 
of the TVA. All it seems able to do or, 
at least, all it has done has been to em- 
ploy a counsel and to borrow men from 
administrative departments to help it as- 
semble facts. 

This practice of borrowing investigators 
and technicians from administrative de- 
partments destroys much of the value an 
impartial inquiry by Congress is supposed 
to have under our system of checks and 
balances. Men who are working for the 
President in administrative departments 
can hardly be expected to go before a 
Congressional committee and express 
views at variance with or detrimental to 
the announced policies of the Executive. 
Occasionally this has happened, but the 
strafing in one form or another that almost 
invariably follows such lése-majesté is a 
pretty effective guarantee that officials 
thus borrowed will support the policy of 
the Administration. That simply means 
that they are worse than useless as ad- 
juncts to Congress. 

If Congress wants to exercise its right 
to investigate and check up on the way 
its laws are being enforced by the Execu- 
tive, it will have to develop its own corps 
of investigators. Their loyalty ought un- 
questionably to be directed toward the 
legislative branch of the government. No 
man can serve two masters, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States specifically 
points out that the executive and legisla- 
tive branch of the government are two 
distinct masters. 

This is the essential weakness of many 
committees—a weakness which is magni- 
fied in the case of the TVA inquiry com- 
mittee. It is the factor that creates doubt 
as to the ultimate usefulness of the O’- 
Mahoney monopoly committee, despite 
the courage and good intentions of Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney himself. It is a loophole 
that needs plugging up if the liberties of 
the people are going to be protected 
through the division of governmental 
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powers as the Constitution intends the, 
to be. 

Meanwhile more years are passing yi} 
out any indication on the part of 4, 
government that it really wants to set, 
the utility question. Mr. Willkie has mai 
it clear beyond the possibility of doy) 
that, so long as the threat of governme; 
competition remains, people will not put 
their money into public utilities, and tjy, 
prevents expansion of utilities in a moy 
drastic fashion. All that we get from {) 
government, on the other hand, are yazy, 
charges that there is a “strike” of capitd 
—the capital which is striking allegedly 
being a few immensely rich and power} 
individuals sitting on their moneybags jy 
“well-stocked clubs.” 

But the facts show that the capits 
that is staying out of utilities is that g 
the generality of people in this country. 
No amount of bludgeoning or exhortation 
by the President or the TVA or anyone 
else in the government can induce thes 
small investors to buy utility stocks. The 
only thing that can possibly bring that 
about is clarification of the government’ 
objectives in this field and definitive set. 
tlement of the issue there once and {fo 
all. The government must either buy al 
of the utilities or part of them or buy 
none of them and strictly regulate their 
business. If it intends to do the first of 
these things, it ought to do it quickly 
and put its own money into the expia- 
sion that is necessary. If it intends to do 
the second, it ought to make clear which 
utilities it intends to acquire and which 
it intends to leave to private ownership. 
And if it intends to do the third, it ought 
to specify the extent to which it intends 
to permit private utilities to operate witl- 
out the threat of governmental con- 
petition. 

It has done none of these things. In- 
stead, it has proceeded, under the smoke 
screen of high-sounding words like “yard- 
stick” and the like, to carry on a relent- 
less and steadily increasing attempt to 
put Federal money into new production 
and into the building of municipal plants 
against which private enterprise cannol 
effectively compete. 


Hee is the impasse, and no one has 
more clearly dramatized it than Wendel 
Willkie. The pity of it all is that Willkie, 
like many other businessmen, has beet 
compelled to turn away from the proces 
of expanding business enterprise and o 
reemploying millions of the unemployed! 
—that he has been compelled to spent 
his great talents in an unproductive col 
troversy. On the broad recovery from! 
this country is still fiddling while Rome 
is burning, and all of Mr. Hopkins’ and 
Mr. Ickes’ money cannot effectively 
quench the flame. 
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a r)%O TELL THE TRUTH, our curiosity 

try! got the better of us. 

jinn ou see, we wanted to find out how 

One mich.most men really know about whiskey 4. saip HE: “Well, it’s a whiskey without 7. SAID WE: “Your answers couldn’t have 
ese —.o we set out to ask a few questions at a trace of sweetness.” been better if we’d written them ourselves! 
The radom. It didn’t take us long to find a Can it be that you’re prejudiced in favor of 
hat mean who knew all the answers. Paul Jones?” 4 
at's une In on our conversation and see if 

set. you could have done as well: 

for 
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?. 1. saip WE: “What one quality is shared 

5 in common by fine champagne, sherry, and ; : 

ds 1 say is the best way to appreciate 


8. saip HE: “I certainly 
am —and I'll tell you 
why: I honestly think I 









Paul Jones Whiskey?” : P 
the crisp quality of DRYNESS in 


Paul Jones Whiskey?” 









2. SAID HE: “Why, 
they’re all DRY.” 


rencen wanseet® know something about 
io... se vane . 


fine liquor. And believe 










/ me—if you only realized 


( how that quatity of DRYNESS points up the 
} flavor of a fine whiskey, you’d be prejudiced 
wat Gal in favor of Paul Jones yourself!” 


9. sain We: “We are! And thanks for 


your time!” 
















6. saip HE: “That’s a funny question! It 
all depends on whether you prefer your 






whiskey straight...or in a cocktail...or in a 
3. SAID WE: “That’s right— but just what highball. A DRY whiskey, like Paul Jones, 
cd. you mean by a DRY whiskey?” 








wins my vote all three ways!” 
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é *DRY means not sweet. 
IT’S DR Y* Paul Jones is a blend of straight 


. ; whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distil- 
—and every drop is straight WHISKEY! leries, Inc., Lowisvilleand Baltimore. 















» WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
James Walker —Independent Buyer 
—has smoked tiekies for 10 years. 









FINEST GIFT. a 


Favorite of America’s a SS2Bacause 7S TOASTE. ” 
Independent ‘Tobacco Experts 





CIGARETTES! An ever-welcome gift! sive smokers as have all other cigarettes put tog 


But certainly you want to give the best. To be certain And, only Luckies give you the throat protect 
of this, give Luckies. For sworn records show that, the exclusive “Toasting” process. Toasting tak« 
among independent tobacco experts... auctioneers, buyers certain harsh throat irritants found in a// tobac« 


and warehousemen...Luckies have fwice as many exclu- Luckies are a light smoke— easy on your throat. 
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ord y That-\N\TH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 10! 





